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—be it a personality or the tendency of a period— 
which permits of an over-all survey; to observe it at 
the moment which the great German critic Lessing 
terms the instant of fruition. 

They are, therefore, not short stories in the Anglo- 
Saxon sense, for none aims primarily at relating an 
anecdote, which is the chief function of the Anglo- 
Saxon short story, according to Henry James, emi- 
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STORIES FROM FAR AND NEAR 




THE HOUSE IN THE SHADY LANE 


Among the many strange customs we Jews have, the following 
impressed me most when I first understood it. At Passover, we 
drink wine in celebration of our deliverance from Egyptian 
slavery. But before we drain the goblet, we take from it ten drops, 
in memory of the plagues with which the Egyptians were smitten. 
The thought of the sufferings of our enemy reduces the pleasure 
of our goblet. By ten drops. 

This custom taught me, even as a boy, to remember that my 
enemies were human too, and not to rejoice blindly over their 
defeat or downfall. 

On one occasion, however, I have rejoiced wildly over the 
downfall of one I hated, and have refused to renounce even a 
single drop of that joy. This was when I learned that State 
Councilor Dierkopf had been killed by a bomb. 

I first met Franz Dierkopf at the house of Professor Rapp at 
the Rhineland university town of Battenberg. I was preparing a 
novel called Josephus at the time, and was engaged in research 
on the origins of Christianity. I looked up Professor Rapp be- 
cause he had published a number of papers on that subject, 
treatises that were of particular interest to me. 

Professor Carl Friedrich Rapp was a man of about sixty-five. 
He was of very small stature, with an unusually large mouth in 
a deeply lined face. His hair was cut rather long and was white 
as snow, but his clever, grimly sarcastic eyes, under a broad fore- 
head, looked young, bright and piercing. 

CO 



THE HOUSE IN THE SHADY LANE 
Professor Rapp had dedicated his life to the task of sifting the 
historical facts from the traditions about Jesus Christ. He had 
collected an immense amount of material on the subject. He was, 
in fact, more at home in Jerusalem of the first century after 
Christ than in the city of Battenberg, and more familiar with the 
mountain villages of Galilee of that period than with the settle- 
ments in the Black Forest. He had come to new and exciting 
conclusions. The bellicose manner, however, in which he as- 
serted his views had made him many enemies. He was forced to 
give up his seat at the university, and had remained practically 
unknown to the general public. 

He did not conceal his pleasure at the deep interest I took in 
his work. He showed me his books and manuscripts with fond 
pride, and indeed there were treasures among them for which he 
was justly envied by every connoisseur. 

Then, at the dinner table, I met his wife and daughter. Mrs. 
Pauline Rapp was a charming lady, cultured and well bred, but 
not much interested in practical, everyday things. Their daughter 
Hedwig was pretty in a quiet way, and her deep, intelligent eyes 
made her more than just attractive. 

I stayed in Battenberg longer than I had originally intended. I 
liked the House in the Shady Lane. It was situated just outside 
the town, between the mountains and the forest, in gay and yet 
serene surroundings. It was old; the whims and tastes of genera- 
tions had built it. It was frilly, full of nooks and corners, corri- 
dors and staircases. The Professor had furnished it with loving 
care to match his personality. There was, for instance, his huge 
writing desk which had come from the refectory of the mon- 
astery of Benediktbeuren. It was always covered with a mass of 
papers in well-planned disorder, and commanded a view of the 
quiet and manifold charms of the landscape. And there, reposing 
in their drawers and on their shelves, were the manuscripts and 
books. There was also an antique piece of statuary, a woman’s 
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THE HOUSE IN THE SHADY LANE 
head of more than life size, a sibyl, as the Professor explained to 
me. Mysteriously she gazed into space. “Don’t you think,” the 
Professor suggested, “that, when possessed by the Deity, she 
would ‘speak with raving lips, truths unadorned and un anointed, 
things beyond laughter’?” 

A wall-enclosed, hilly garden surrounded the house. It, too, was 
odd and frilly. There was an Alpine rock garden; there were 
walls colorfully overgrown in the Italian manner; an English 
lawn, and German groves of trees. The Professor was especially 
proud of his maple trees. The whole estate was like its owner — 
old, with an air of introspection and yet brimming with life. 

Embittered as he was by his unfortunate experiences with his 
colleagues, Professor Rapp showed me an affection that seemed 
to increase daily. It must have been because I accepted his theories 
without professional jealousy, with objective appreciation. It 
wasn’t long before he shared his great secret with me. 

It was this: There exists no testimony, by a pagan writer of 
the first century of the Christian era, for the life and work of 
Christ. Well, as Professor Rapp explained to me triumphantly, he 
had found, in a scholium, a quotation from the stemmata of a 
certain Symmachos of Miletus which contained an unequivocal 
reference to the existence of a man whose characteristics were 
more like those of Jesus of the Gospel than those of any other 
historically attested figure of that time. At first the passage 
seemed obscure and Professor Rapp’s explanation far-fetched; but 
his interpretation was none the less conclusive. No matter how 
thoroughly his proofs and conclusions might be checked and re- 
checked, by philology or exact history or whatever science, they 
would stand their ground. If there was a passage in the works 
of a pagan writer of the first century which might be regarded 
as testimony for the existence of Christ, it was this passage dis- 
covered by Professor Rapp. 
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The Professor was planning to announce his great discovery 
to the world for the first time in his Life of Christ, a book he 
had been working on for years. Until the time of its publication, 
however, the passage from Symmachos was to be kept a strict 
secret. He did not show “the passage 55 even to me. “It’s not that 
I distrust you, my friend , 55 he explained to me with a charmingly 
naive and yet sly smile, “but you will understand that one guards 
such a treasure even from one’s wife and child. A hint dropped 
by accident, and some nosy and jealous old bookworm appro- 
priates the passage, ‘adapts 5 it, and its whole flavor is ruined . 55 
For this reason, Professor Rapp had acquired the manuscript of 
that scholium, and it reposed, together with his interpretation of 
it, in a safe deposit box. “Here is the key , 55 he said with almost 
grim cunning, and eyed it with boyish pride. “But where the 
box is which this key opens, no one knows except me and my 
wife . 55 

Well, it was at the house of Professor Rapp where I met this 
fellow Franz Dierkopf, of whom I spoke at the beginning of this 
report. When I first saw him, he was close to thirty, tall and 
lanky, with sandy hair, very light skin and pale, quick eyes. He 
was an instructor at the University of Battenberg, and worked 
in the same field as Rapp. In fact he was the Professor’s favorite 
pupil. He was completely at home in the House in the Shady 
Lane, and was extremely well liked by its occupants. His rela- 
tionship to Hedwig, however, seemed somewhat peculiar. She 
would often tease him mercilessly, with allusions that remained 
obscure to a third person. He would always reply politely, but 
his politeness appeared forced sometimes. When he believed him- 
self unobserved, an angry light would come into his pale eyes. 
On the other hand, when he turned to others, Hedwig would 
look at him with urgent appeal in her eyes and, as it seemed to 
me, with sadness and even pain. 

[ 4 ] 



THE HOUSE IN THE SHADY LANE 

Without being able to account for it satisfactorily, I took an 
instant dislike to Dr. Dierkopf. All the praise heaped upon his 
head by the entire Rapp family could not overcome the slight 
distaste with which his restless eyes and his over-zealous amiabil- 
ity filled me. 

Franz Dierkopf had been, as I learned later, closely connected 
with the House in the Shady Lane since the day of his birth. His 
parents had occupied the porter’s lodge; his father had been the 
gardener and the Professor’s valet, while his mother did the 
housework. She would bring little Franz along with her when 
she did her chores. Professor Rapp took a liking to the bright 
little fellow who showed intense interest in the many books from 
the very start. The Professor told me how the huge, pigskin- 
bound volume of Philo had once almost crushed litde Franz. 
Later, Professor Rapp very generously made it possible for the 
talented youth to study at the University, and thus gave him the 
foundation for a promising career. 

I would meet the young instructor quite frequently, and not 
only at the House in the Shady Lane. On one occasion, he sat 
with some friends not far from my table at the Rathskeller. His 
party consisted of a bull-necked man, a woman, and a girl. They 
had obviously eaten heartily and drunk much, and they were 
quite noisy. The girl, young, plump, pretty, heavily made up 
and with a rather vacant face, sat there, languid and relaxed, 
and looked at Dierkopf as if she owned him. 

When his friends had left, Dierkopf came over to my table. 
Presumably to dispel the unfavorable impression I might have 
received, he acted particularly frank and sincere, and talked to 
me as if to an old and trusted friend. Herr Scheffier, in whose 
company I had seen him, had been a crony of his father’s, he 
explained to me almost apologetically. Franz Dierkopf hadn’t 
had a^ great deal to drink, but he could not hold much and must 
have therefore talked more than he meant to. He went into great 
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THE HOUSE IN THE SHADY LANE 
detail about the House in the Shady Lane. Half ironically, half 
seriously he told of how objects there had turned into living 
things for him. His description was so vivid that I could almost 
see it happen. As a little boy, he would make trips around that 
huge writing desk, real journeys of exploration. Once in a while, 
secretly, he would even climb up on the top of it. There he 
would crouch among the papers and the books : he was on board 
the ship his father had told him about; he was crossing the storm- 
ing seas. It was all fraught with great danger, but breath-takingly 
exciting. He had stood in front of the sibyl, his heart pounding, 
and had waited for her to open her eyes. The great folio of 
Philo was an evil and dangerous beast, and he teased it. At first 
it had kept still, but then it had nearly crushed him. He had 
been at the house innumerable times, but every time, he told me 
confidentially, he had entered it as if it were a new world, full 
of temptation and full of menace. He would often feel as if he 
were in church, and even now he sometimes felt there like a 
schoolboy during an examination. He was full of respect, desire, 
affection, fear, envy. He was bound to that house forever. 

When it came out that I knew about the Professor’s great dis- 
covery, he first seemed disconcerted. But then he grew even more 
confidential. He plunged into almost rapturous speculations 
about the importance of the find. What a glorious sense of 
achievement it must give the Professor! For eighteen hundred 
years, the Christian Churches of all denominations ha^ been 
searching, with infinite care and diligence, for just such a pas- 
sage. Still, he added with a touch of bitterness, to make such a 
discovery one had to have not only merit, but also luck. A great 
many conditions had to be fulfilled; one had to have time and 
money to make extended trips in order to pursue a vague idea of 
this sort One had to be in the position to play the patron of arts 
and letters, to be a collector of means in order to get action out 
of librarians, the men in charge of archives. 
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THE HOUSE IN THE SHADY LANE 

Then, smilingly, he spoke, as if of a charming little weakness, 
of the jealous distrust with which the Professor guarded his find. 
Rapp had of course kept the passage from Symmachos a secret 
from him, too. That was too bad, Dierkopf thought. For no 
matter how the passage read, it was of the greatest importance 
just how it was interpreted when first published. This was the 
first time that the conception of Christ would be based upon 
reliable historical material. Wouldn’t it be wise for the Professor 
to let me, or him, or both of us collaborate with him? It could 
certainly do no harm if he took advantage of the imagination of 
us younger men, too. 

But the Professor remained firm. Even when, two months 
later, Hedwig Rapp and Franz Dierkopf became engaged, he 
declared with grim satisfaction that he trusted Franz with his 
daughter, but not with the passage from Symmachos. 

Before Dierkopf and Hedwig were married, Hitler came 
to power. Germany shrouded herself in darkness, the arts and 
sciences came to a standstill, and the majority of the artists and 
scientists of renown left the country. 

Professor Carl Friedrich Rapp remained, although he was 
known to hold liberal views and was therefore exposed to dan- 
ger. He obviously did not want to interrupt his great work that 
was nearing completion, and he needed his books which he 
would have certainly not been allowed to take out of the country. 

Some time afterwards I read in the newspapers that he had 
died. What had happened in the House in the Shady Lane, I 
learned from his widow and daughter whom I saw later in 
London. 

Franz Dierkopf had taken very active part in the discussions 
whether they ought to leave Germany or not. He agreed with the 
Professor that he ought not to abandon his work. And as the 
Professor stayed, he naturally stayed too. Incidentally, Franz 
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THE HOUSE IN THE SHADY LANE 
Dierkopf had in no way compromised himself politically. But it 
became evident that he could not marry the daughter of a pro- 
fessor with distincdy liberal views without jeopardizing his 
career. It was therefore agreed upon at the House in the Shady 
Lane that the wedding should be postponed until Hider’s down- 
fall, which could not be very far off. 

But Hitler’s power only strengthened. Professor Rapp suf- 
fered from conditions in the Reich, and made but slow progress 
with his work. Moreover, it became increasingly apparent that he 
was writing for the shelf only, as his findings were in contra- 
diction to the tenets of the “German Christian Movement” 
founded by the National Socialists. It appeared certain that the 
authorities would never permit the Professor s book to be pub- 
lished. 

At that point Dierkopf suggested that Professor Rapp make 
him his collaborator, and give him access to his material. He, 
Dierkopf, had great confidence in his skill; he was sure he could 
express the important points in such a manner that the au- 
thorities would not take offense. Although he would of course 
properly emphasize the fact that the Professor deserved all the 
credit for the discovery, the book naturally would have to go out 
under his, Dierkopf’s, name. The old gentleman did not compre- 
hend for quite a while what it was all about. When he finally 
understood, he turned furiously on Dierkopf. “Scoundrel,” he 
shouted, and would not let him set foot in the house again. 

Dierkopf, however, refused to give up. He turned to Hedwig 
for help. He explained to her that if the Professor remained 
stubborn, he would probably not live to see his material pub- 
lished at all; in fact, there was danger that it would be lost for- 
ever. Franz kept after her, Hedwig related, and he acted so 
concerned and so sympathetic that she would at times almost 
believe in the sincerity of his arguments, although, deep down, 
she knew that he was a scoundrel. 

[ 8 ] 
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I could picture Dierkopf as he talked to the girl. There he 
stood, tall, supple, nice to look at, with his pale eyes gazing 
deep into hers. With his cajoling voice, he spoke to her, his 
words a blend of false reasoning and tenderness. 

Up to that time, he had carefully avoided defining his attitude 
toward the Third Reich, and the “Christian Movement” founded 
by it. By then, however, the new masters felt strong enough to 
demand an unequivocal yes or no from everyone. Attacks against 
Dierkopf appeared in print. Unless he wanted to lose his job, he 
had to take a definite stand. He had his choice between betray- 
ing his scientific integrity or of leaving the Reich. It must have 
been a difficult decision to make. 

He stayed. He made his peace with the Third Reich. He did 
not say yes in a loud and ringing voice — that was not in his char- 
acter — but he did say yes. In the article in The Monthly Maga- 
zine of Bible Criticism he maintained, just as before, theories 
from the school of Professor Rapp, but he interpreted them in a 
way more pleasing to the new rulers. In a second article, he pro- 
ceeded to twist those theories around, and in a third article they 
turned out to mean exactly the opposite of Professor Rapp’s 
teachings. In this last article the Christ of the Passion had been 
replaced by the Christ created by the Germans, the Gothic 
“Krist of the Sword.” 

A short time after the publication of this last article, Professor 
Rapp died. 

Franz Dierkopf came to the House in the Shady Lane. He was 
grief-stricken. He offered to assist the ladies in every way he 
could. He attended the funeral. He insisted on making a speech 
at the grave. He wrote obituaries— “high-sounding, meaningless 
obituaries,” Hedwig explained. 

Very soon it became apparent what he was after. He offered to 
edit and publish the Professor’s literary legacy. He hinted that 
the authorities might force the ladies to deliver the material to 
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THE HOUSE IN THE SHADY LANE 
them under the pretext that, according to the principles o£ the 
Third Reich, science is public property, and public interest comes 
before individual interest. 

Dierkopf tried very hard to convince the two women, but he 
bar! to r ealiz e that they would remain firm. He stopped his visits 
to the House in the Shady Lane. 

He married Tilde Scheffler, the daughter of the Gauleiter, of 
that bull-necked man with whom I had seen him at the Raths- 
keller. He got Professor Rapp’s chair at the university, and the 
title of “State Councilor.” 

The settling of Professor Rapp’s estate proved difficult. His 
widow and daughter were summoned to the police. The late 
Professor’s writings, they claimed, were now being used more 
and more by rebellious religious groups for purposes inimical to 
the State. There was cause to suspect that his posthumous papers, 
too, might be used for such purposes. 

The two ladies were put under surveillance. Their friends and 
acquaintances became frightened and began to avoid them. 

Once the police summoned Hedwig only. From that trip she 
didn’t return to the House in the Shady Lane. Mrs. Rapp ran 
from one office to the other, cooled her heels in the waiting rooms 
of government and party authorities. Nobody knew anything, 
nobody could or would give her any information. 

Finally, in. despair, she went to Dierkopf. 

He pretended to be painfully surprised. “Why didn’t you come 
to me right away?” he asked with kind reproach. He acted ex- 
tremely concerned, and promised to do everything in his power. 

The next day he telephoned that he had found out where Hed- 
wig was. He didn’t think they would treat her too badly because 
he and his father-in-law had already interceded for her. How- 
ever, he had so far been unable to find out why she had been 
arrested. 
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The day after that, he came to the House in the Shady Lane. 
He told Mrs. Rapp that the authorities had somehow got wind 
of the material the Professor had hidden. Either Mrs. Rapp had 
dropped a careless hint about “the passage,” or perhaps a third 
person, someone they didn’t even know, to whom the Professor 
might have mentioned it. He, Dierkopf, of course knew that the 
papers the Professor had left behind were purely scientific docu- 
ments out of which no political capital could possibly be made. 
But how can one explain such a thing to a policeman? In short, 
there was probably no other way of convincing the authorities of 
the political harmlessness of the material than to hand it over to 
them. 

Mrs. Rapp was desperate. Dierkopf begged, entreated her to 
let him have the contents of that safe deposit box. He had loved 
Hedwig, he declared; he loved her still. He could not bear the 
thought of her being in a concentration camp, and he failed to 
understand how Mrs. Rapp could hesitate even for one moment. 
But she refused. “For three days, I kept refusing,” she told me, 
“and for three nights, I never closed an eye.” But finally she gave 
in and told Dierkopf where the box was — at the Deutsche Bank 
in Stuttgart. They took a train there, Mrs. Rapp and Dierkopf, 
and opened the box. 

It was empty. 

Dierkopf, usually such a perfect gentleman, lost his temper. 
“You’ve lied to me,” he shouted at Mrs. Rapp. “You’ve removed 
the manuscript. But they’ll catch up with you yet.” Mrs. Rapp, 
however, was no less amazed than he was. In fact she was 
crushed. For what was to become of Hedwig now that the manu- 
script was not there? 

Realizing that Mrs. Rapp was just as painfully surprised as he 
was, Dierkopf pulled himself together and apologized. They 
took the train back to Battenberg. It was a quiet trip; they hardly 
spoke. “Where could he have hidden the manuscript?” Dier- 
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kop£ kept asking. “I don’t know/’ Mrs. Rapp would reply. 

“I really don’t, even now,” she told me. “I couldn’t understand 
why Carl Friedrich should have done this to me.” 

I remembered the sly smile with which the Professor had 
shown me the key to the safe deposit box, and I could guess why he 
had kept his treasure a secret even from his wife. Undoubtedly 
he was afraid that, guileless and unsuspecting as she was, she 
might unknowingly betray it. He did not want to give her the 
opportunity to do so. 

Franz Dierkopf must have come to the same conclusion. In 
any case, Mrs. Rapp related, he became his old self again toward 
the end of the journey. He apologized once more, explaining 
that he had lost his self-control only because of his love for 
Hedwig, and because he felt that freeing her had now become 
immeasurably more difficult. After thinking it over, however, 
things did not seem quite so black any more. Anyway, he would 
do all he possibly could to get her out. 

It was obviously during this trip that he made his plans as to 
how to proceed further. The two women could no longer be of 
any help to him. They really did not know anything; they were 
only in his way. They had to go away. He had to have the house 
to himself. He suspected that the manuscript was in the house. 
Surely the Professor had hidden it there, in one of the in- 
numerable nooks and crannies — or he had buried it in the garden. 

So Hedwig was soon set free. A few days afterwards, however, 
the two ladies were again summoned to the police. They were 
politely told that they were not very popular in town, and that 
it was feared they might be molested. In order to spare them the 
discomfort of further protective custody, they were advised to 
leave the country. They could count on every possible assistance 
from the authorities; in fact their exit permits had already been 
granted. Naturally they would have to leave the House in the 
Shady Lane behind, complete with furnishings and books, with 
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everything as it was, for purposes of a thorough investigation. 
But they would be allowed to take some of their money and part 
of their valuables along. They were even given a certain amount 
of grace: ten days. 

'Two days before we left,” Hedwig related, "Franz came to 
see us, accompanied by an official. He apologized for disturbing 
us, and explained that he had been requested to make sure that 
everything had been left in its proper place, and that nothing had 
been removed. He had considered it best to comply with this 
request, for undoubtedly a search conducted by him would prove 
less embarrassing than one by a callous and possibly even rude 
official. He himself had of course not the slightest suspicion that 
anything had been changed or removed from the house or its 
surroundings. It was simply a routine search. 

"The routine search lasted four hours. Franz came at twelve 
past ten,” Hedwig told me, “and left at two minutes to two. I 
looked at my watch. We picture the Devil with horns and cloven 
hoofs Hedwig mused, "I think that a good modern painter 
ought to portray the Devil, the Evil Incarnate, exactly the way 
Franz looked that day. He was charming and polite, but not to 
my dying day shall I forget those eyes with which he looked at 
everything — those darting, searching, distrustful, horribly greedy 
eyes with which he made sure that everything was in its accus- 
tomed place, all the pieces of furniture, objects of art, manu- 
scripts, books. Again and again his glance would quickly and 
surreptitiously dart over to us, and then back once more to the 
furnishings, the walls, the books, as if to find out whether we 
knew the secret after all. And the most contemptible thing of all 
was that, during all this, he kept on talking. He feigned sym- 
pathy, and behind that mask of sympathy there was his secret 
triumph that now he would occupy this house, and in the end 
find the manuscript with ‘the passage/ All this was not dis- 
cernible on the surface, but it was there all the time, his barely 
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suppressed, dirty, triumphant malice. It spread throughout the 
house like bad perfume. And he kept on talking, and comfort- 
ing us: These embarrassing formalities will be over soon now. 
And please let me reassure you that nothing will get into the 
wrong hands, that everything will be guarded faithfully and 
given such expert care that not even the Professor could have 
done better. If eventually, as is entirely possible, the manuscript 
turns up, then you may return to find everything in the best of 
order. We are taking the house over merely “in trust,” so to say.’ — 
You know his voice, you know his perfect manners; he was al- 
ways a model pupil, always got an ‘A* in conduct. Incidentally, 
Mother took it wonderfully well, she obediently went along with 
them through all the rooms of the house, for four whole hours. 
Exhausting as it was, she never sat down even for a moment, and 
answered all their questions promptly and to the point.” 

What courage Hedwig must have shown to bear up under 
those four hours without an outbreak, and to listen to the pol- 
ished malice of the man who had been her fiance. 

She ended her report. “Now he’s got the house,” she said, “and 
we’re sitting here.” 

Some time after I had talked to Hedwig and her mother, old 
man Spengel, a Swiss librarian, came to me. He was a very com- 
petent man; Professor Rapp had employed him often. Now it 
was State Councilor Dierkopf who frequently availed himself of 
his services. 

Librarian Spengel came to me upon request of State Councilor 
Dierkopf. Yes, FranZ Dierkopf had the nerve to send me a letter 
asking for a favor. After lengthy investigations, he had found 
out where Professor Rapp had originally discovered that scho- 
lium. The men through whose hands the manuscript had passed 
at the time had either overlooked “the passage,” or they had not 
recognized its significance. They might, however, be able to give, 
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from memory, some information about one point or another 
which would keep Dierkopf looking in the right direction. In 
beautiful, urgent prose, Dierkopf implored me not to let the Pro- 
fessor’s lifework go to waste. For its sake, he begged me to give 
every possible assistance to Librarian SpengeL It was a question 
of enriching the fund of human knowledge, of devotion to an 
ideal which, after all, we both served, although in different 
camps. 

Librarian Spengel told me of the tireless efforts which State 
Councilor Dierkopf had made in order to bring the lost manu- 
script to light again. The police had made inquiries at all banks 
in the Reich to find out if Professor Rapp had perhaps rented a 
safe deposit box at one of them. But in vain. State Councilor 
Dierkopf was, as before, of the opinion that the manuscript 
could be found in the House in the Shady Lane. He was firmly 
convinced of it, in fact almost possessed by the idea. "Isn’t Si 
strange,” Librarian Spengel ventured, “that a man of DierkopPs 
caliber and reputation should bury himself in Battenberg? He 
could have had a professorship in Berlin, of course — he could 
have had anything he wanted. But his sense of duty to his 
chosen field had kept him in Battenberg, at the House in the 
Shady Lane. He had the entire house, all of its walls, nooks and 
corners, tapped and examined by experts, and the whole huge 
garden dug up. The gardener even told me that the State Coun- 
cilor himself often gets up at night, as if driven by his idea. He 
takes a spade in his own hands, and shovels and digs.” 

Spengel, noticing how greatly his report interested me, kept on 
talking. People close to the State Councilor, he told me confiden- 
tially, speak of his efforts to unearth the manuscript as of a 
mania, a fixed idea. Gauleiter Scheffier took it very amiss that 
his son-in-law had declined the call to Berlin because of such 
“stuff and nonsense.” Professor’s Dierkopf s wife, the daughter 
of the Gauleiter, couldn’t stand it in the House in the Shady 
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Lane any longer. She is a gay and sociable lady, and was highly 
indignant that her husband wouldn't go to Berlin, but stayed on 
in the cheerless House in the Shady Lane instead, merely to 
pursue that crazy obsession of his. She spends most of her time 
away from her husband, and there is talk that she intends to 
divorce him. “Such are the sacrifices the Professor is making for 
the sake of science,” Librarian Spengel said in sincere praise of 
the man who had sent him to me. 

This report filled me with malicious joy. There, in the House 
in the Shady Lane, sat Franz DIerkopf as master and conqueror. 
He had driven out the Professor and his family, but he wasn’t 
getting any happiness out of it. 

This was what I had wished, what I had hoped, what I had 
expected. Professor Rapp had called Dierkopf a scoundrel, but 
Franz Dierkopf was not simply a scoundrel, not merely a ca- 
reerist. I had had a good look at him, had scrutinized him with 
the penetrating eye of ill-will, and I knew that it wasn’t ambi- 
tion, pure and simple, that made him look so avidly for that 
manuscript with the testimony of Symmachos of Miletus. Franz 
Dierkopf was a scientist; he had intuition and imagination. 

All his life, Franz Dierkopf had studied the precepts of the first 
Jewish-Christian catechism, the parables of the Old and the 
New Testaments, the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount, the 
figures of the traitors and false prophets as legend had formed 
them from Balaam to Judas. A man like that must be imbued 
with such knowledge and such concepts. It was not passible that 
he could shed them overnight. He may fight them with trained, 
judicial intelligence, with theories of the Master Race; he may 
be calling those Jewish-Christian concepts ridiculous weaknesses, 
atavistic dreams, relics of an era of superstition— but he was still, 
I know with mathematical certainty, permeated with the teach- 
ings of the Bible. He could not rid himself of his “atavistic in- 
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hibitions” or of his “outdated conscience,” or whatever he might 
call it. 

I recalled our meeting at the Rathskeller when he told me 
how, ever since the awakening of his consciousness, the House 
in the Shady Lane had attracted and yet oppressed him. He had 
told so vividly how the objects there had turned into living 
things for him. I could well imagine how hard he was fighting 
those boyish dreams now, fighting them with all the newly ac- 
quired weapons of his cynical rationalism, and how he failed to 
conquer them. The eerie life of their own which the objects in the 
House in the Shady Lane had assumed for the boy only became 
weirder and more bizarre. He was sitting at the desk, the mighty 
desk from the refectory of the monastery, working; and his task 
was beyond his strength. The desk loomed gigantic, menacing; 
and the shadows in the maze of corridors frightened him. The 
sibyl became possessed by the Deity, and she spoke to him, “with 
raving lips, truths unadorned and unanointed, things beyond 
laughter.” The books he read were full of annotations by the 
dead Professor. Franz Dierkopf could not help seeing the hand 
that wrote those words — those small and graceful Greek letters, 
and those big, massive Hebrew ones. And Franz Dierkopf could 
hardly find peace and contentment when he sat in the garden, 
on the stone bench, on the comfortable pillows that had been 
there since the Professor’s time, and looked up into the branches 
of the great maple tree, the favorite of the Professor. 

The house is dangerous. He knows very well that the house 
will drive him mad. But the house won’t let him go. I know it. 
He descends into the garden by night. He digs and searches, 
and searches and digs. He toils in vain, this ludicrous treasure 
hunter, for he will find nothing but earthworms. I know my 
friend the Professor. He was a thorough man. He made sure of 
everything. He hid his Symmachos so well that no Dierkopf is 
going to find it. That cautious old man had told Dierkopf, with 
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sly and malicious cunning, just enough so he would know for 
certain that the testimony existed, but could not go on alone. 
And even if he were to dig up the whole of the Black Forest, and 
if he employed ten librarians to search all the museums in the 
whole world, he would not find anything. The Professor will 
never deliver the testimony to one who has abused, and would 
abuse, the Word. 

In the third year of the War, I chanced to run into Li- 
brarian Spengel again. He told me to what end State Councilor 
Dierkopf had come. 

His mania for digging had grown progressively worse, and it 
was this mania that finally destroyed him. 

A lone bomb, dropped over Battenberg one night, had killed 
him. It seems reasonable to assume that it was the last bomb of 
a flyer who, returning from a fulfilled mission, was attracted by 
the light of Dierkopf digging in his garden. 

I confess that, when I heard this, I drained and relished the 
cup of my joy to the very dregs, refusing to give up one single 
drop. 

A short time ago, by the way, I met Hedwig again. She was 
filled with grim satisfaction that Franz Dierkopf was no longer 
in this world. “But the manuscript is in the world,” she said tri- 
umphantly, “I know where it is.” And as I looked up at her in 
surprise, she added: “The box with the manuscript is well hid- 
den, deep, in the soil of a wheat-field.” 

Her beautiful, intelligent eyes looked at me, and I saw clearly 
what she saw: wheat in the wind, and below, deep and secure 
in the good earth, the box with the manuscript. 

And I know the time will come when we shall unearth it 
again. 
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BRAIN SPECIALIST DR. B. 


The brain specialist Dr. B. was highly respected by his col- 
leagues. His great reputation was due above all to the exactness 
of his researches, to the incorruptibility with which he traced 
important and desired conclusions back to the remotest sources 
of possible error. Anyone else with his gifts would have made a 
career for himself. He continued to occupy his chair at a small 
university. The fault lay with his caustic temperament. Perhaps 
it was his odd appearance that made him so cantankerous; for 
he carried a gigantic bearded head on a diminutive trunk. His 
manner toward his colleagues was marked by indifference, 
sometimes by positive dislike. Except to talk shop he scarcely 
ever opened his mouth, and if he did he was uncompromising in 
his opinions, terse and to the point in his comments on the world 
about him. Moreover, when well past his youth, he married a 
woman of an inferior station in life; she was a waitress in the 
restaurant where he used to snatch his hurried meals. He made 
no concealment of the fact that he felt happier in his wife’s so- 
ciety than in that of his estimable colleagues. 

Thus his fiftieth birthday came and went without causing any 
remark, and it seemed that he would descend, after closing his 
days without distinction, to an undistinguished grave. But sud- 
denly the rumor spread that Professor B. had made a discovery 
which might be expected to give a new turn to life throughout 
the entire world. It was not easy to ascertain how the rumor 
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arose. Presumably Dr. B. had spoken to a younger scientist of the 
instrument upon which he was working; no more than a hint 
probably. But a hint from him, as even his enemies allowed, was 
likely to have more foundation than the arrogant assertions of 
other men in scientific reports or other such publications. Profes- 
sor B. had, if rumor was to be trusted, constructed an apparatus 
by means of which it was possible to take observations of the 
cerebral activity of living persons with such accuracy as to give 
an estimate of a person’s intelligence. The instrument came to be 
called the intelligence-photometer. 

The medical journals discussed Dr. B.’s invention, and soon 
the daily papers took it up. Many prominent men of the political, 
economic, and scientific worlds read about the intelligence- 
photometer with distinct uneasiness. Literary, artistic, and musi- 
cal personages, on the other hand, were undismayed; for it was 
the fashion of the day to ask nothing more of them than a mys- 
terious, nebulous something which was called creativeness but 
was not susceptible of further definition and had certainly noth- 
ing to do with intelligence. Professor B. maintained an obstinate 
silence. 

Perhaps it was precisely this silence of his that made people 
talk more and more and with ever-increasing excitement about 
the intelligence-photometer — until at last it even came to the ears 
of the Dictator of the country. 

He summoned the physiologist to his presence. Dr. B. regarded 
the Dictator as a species of gifted, undeveloped boy, whose gifts 
had certainly suffered from the exercise of power; for Dr. B. 
shared the opinion of the German philosopher that power makes 
people stupid. Small, informal, and bearded, he confronted the 
man whose brazen, domineering mask was adopted by his 
country as the symbol of greatness. 

The Dictator was accustomed in his dealings with people to 
put on a stiff and heroic air. But he saw at once that it would 
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not impress this testy dwarf, and as he had the sense of style, he 
adopted a matter-of-fact, everyday manner. This did not quite 
come off, but the little man noted the attempt with grim satis- 
faction. 

“They tell me,” said the Dictator, coming to the point at once, 
“that by means of your instrument you can measure a person’s 
intelligence by a numerical scale and fix its limits.” He sat mas- 
sively behind his enormous desk, but his voice came lighdy from 
his well-formed lips. “Can you do that?” he asked casually. 

Professor B. answered: “Yes, I can,” just as casually. 

Naturally the Dictator was at first skeptical. The long expert 
opinion which lay before him was cautiously phrased, neither 
credulous nor incredulous. Perhaps it was the Professor’s casual, 
precise tone that swept away the Dictator’s disbelief. 

“That is a possibility,” he said civilly, “which might have great 
importance for the welfare of the state and the nation ” 

Professor B. was silent, clearly because the remark was too 
obvious a one to merit a reply. The Dictator did not find con- 
versation with this sea-urchin very easy. The simplest way was 
to be direct with him. 

“And so,” he went on dryly, “if I send certain men to you, you 
can furnish clearly formulated analyses of their intelligence?” 

“I can,” replied the Professor. 

“I had better tell you,” said the Dictator, “in order to avoid 
any misunderstanding, what I mean by intelligence.” 

“Do,” said Professor B. 

“I mean,” the Dictator said, and as he picked his words, his 
face was suddenly that of a diligent schoolboy; “I mean by it 
the ability to classify the phenomena of the world according to 
cause and effect.” 

“That is quite plausibly expressed,” Professor B. said approv- 
ingly. The Dictator was delighted and the parting was amiable. 

.From that day on, wherever Professor B. came, went, or 
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stopped still, there appeared obtrusive men wearing bowler hats 
who did their very utmost to seem unobtrusive but whom even 
the children always greeted with the words: “Good morning, 
Mr. Detective.” They amused Professor B. mightily. They were 
the only people, except his wife, who could boast of being 
treated in a friendly manner by Professor B. 

Soon afterwards the men who had by the Dictator’s wish to 
submit to his analysis began to present themselves at the Pro- 
fessor’s laboratory. The process did not take long and was not 
painful; nevertheless these gentlemen did not all submit with a 
very good grace. The Dictator sent seven of them in all in the 
course of two weeks. The Professor did his job and wrote down 
his formulas with a brief and clear explanation. He transcribed 
the formulas of six of them accurately, but that of the seventh he 
arbitrarily twisted into the reverse of the truth. 

A month later the Dictator sent for Professor B. a second time. 
This time his reception was official and pompous. The small, 
peevish Professor was ushered up the monumental stairway of 
the castle with assiduous formality after running the gaundet of 
salutes from the Dictator’s picked guard. Then they were alone 
together and the formalities ceased. The Dictator was as cordial 
as ever. 

“Why did you try to take me in with Analysis No. 7, Pro- 
fessor?” he asked with sly and jovial good humor, laughing 
pleasantly. Professor B. laughed too. 

The newspapers published the result of the interview. The 
Dictator, they said, took the liveliest personal interest in Professor 
B.’s investigations. The Dictator had resolved to make a state 
monopoly of the scientist’s activities for the good of the nation. 

A commodious house and a superb laboratory were made ready 
for the physiologist in the capital. The Minister of Education in- 
formed him in glittering terms that his services were of such 
importance to the state that he was on no account to leave the 
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capital without first informing the Minister. The gentlemen in 
bowlers were increased by two. 

Professor B.’s activities were not exhausting. Now and then 
people came along whose intelligence he had to analyze at the 
Dictator’s request. What followed therefrom was known neither 
to the Professor nor to anyone else. It was considered a wry jest 
in the dictatorial circle when the Dictator sent anyone to be 
analyzed, a subtle reprimand. “To send a man to Professor B.,” 
became a catch-phrase throughout the country, having the mean- 
ing of a humorous, and sometimes also a serious, warning. 

A year passed and another after that The Dictator became an 
old hand at wielding all the attributes of power; there were only 
two other men on the planet as adroit as he. He had an efficient 
army, an excellent police force; every office and every key posi- 
tion in industry throughout the land were occupied by persons 
whose qualifications as adherents of his own were tested year 
by year. When he looked on what he had done he might say 
that he had done well. And yet the Dictator’s sleep was not 
sound, for well as he had done he had not done as well as he 
wished. The truth was, things went well for his adherents, but 
not for the country; and his original intention had been that 
things should go well for everybody. 

He paid more and more frequent visits to the physiologist, 
and found it scarcely more difficult than at first to treat him in 
a simple and human manner. He laughed a lot when he was 
with Professor B. No one who knew the Dictator only from his 
brazen mask had any idea how he could laugh. Professor B. 
laughed too. Probably the gentlemen in bowlers also laughed, for 
it may be assumed that from somewhere or other they listened 
in on the conversations. 

One evening toward the close of the second year the Dictator 
dined with the Professor. There was a silence after dinner which 
was broken by the Professor’s saying in his peevish, quizzical 
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manner: “Just tell me straight out what you want with me. 
We’ve been playing hide-and-seek for two years now.” 

At this the Dictator frowned and came within an ace of show- 
ing the scientist the mailed fist; but he recovered himself just 
in time and maintained his simple and human manner. In the 
third year, one summer evening, when the Professor’s wife was 
away at a distant watering-place, the Dictator said: “How would 
it be if you took an analysis of my intelligence.” 

Professor B. went a shade paler. “Has it come to that?” he 
replied. 

“Don’t you want to?” asked the Dictator. 

“I do not,” replied Professor B. 

The Dictator looked at him, and never had he spoken as man 
to man with such cordiality. “After all, you can cheat,” he said 
confidentially, with an encouraging smile. 

“I don’t think,” replied the Professor, and he too smiled until 
his large yellow teeth showed through his beard, “I don’t think 
there would be much good in cheating. I think you would tum- 
ble to it.” 

So the Professor made the analysis at the Dictator’s wish. It did 
not take long, nor did it seem long to the Dictator, but then when 
he looked back it seemed to have taken very long, for in that 
space of time he had become young and then old, and then young 
and then old again. The Professor said as litde as possible while 
recording the measurements. He wrote down the formulas on a 
sheet of paper. The formulas were quite legible to the Dictator; 
he knew that they were ^written in small letters and figures and 
that there were twenty-three of them. 

The Professor wrote his last formula and gave the paper to 
the Dictator. 

“Thank you,” said the Dictator. He took the sheet, folded it 
unread, asked for an envelope, put the folded paper inside it, 
licked its flap, shook the Professor’s hand, and went away. 
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After his departure Professor B. felt slightly fatigued; yes, his 
legs were unpleasantly heavy and they trembled; but he did not 
think of sitting down to get his breath. On the contrary he paced 
up and down his laboratory, stroking his instruments, and finally 
he walked all through the house and then into the garden. Nor- 
mally, if people came in, he found them an interruption and got 
rid of them as soon as he could. Today the house seemed very 
large and the garden very large, and both empty, terribly empty. 
He tried to telephone to his wife, to his assistants, but as it turned 
out he could not get in touch with any of them. He might have 
expected that. He would have been glad to exchange a word even 
with one of those obtrusive gentlemen in bowler hats, but even 
they were absent today. 

Finally he came upon his old laboratory attendant. He had 
been with him now for twenty years and Professor B. knew the 
man’s skin, the composition of his blood, and the exact state of 
his heart and his kidneys. Today for the first time he inquired into 
his opinions. He asked him what he thought about God and the 
other world. It appeared that the laboratory attendant had thought 
a great deal about them. “I am a man made for belief,” he said. 

Professor B. was pleased by this remark. He found it straight- 
forward and rational. Now he sat on the terrace, below which lay 
the garden, and his restlessness passed away. It would not be a 
bad idea to go for a walk through the streets; but then, he re- 
flected, the bowler hats would be around and he had no longer 
any desire for their company. So he sat still. He thought of the 
people who had been with him in recent years, his wife, his 
assistants. They pleased him. He got on with them. He had even 
got on with the Dictator. The man acted according to his na- 
ture, though it was certainly going a bit far for him to ask his 
endorsement. 

That same evening, before his wife returned and before he 
had spoken to his assistants, Professor B. fell ill. The morning 
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papers announced that the illness was serious, the evening pa- 
pers that it was grave, and the morning after, before his wife 
saw him again. Professor B. was dead. The Dictator paid a visit 
in the course of the day and had hourly bulletins brought him. 

The great scientist was buried with public honors and much 
pomp. 

Two weeks later came the tenth anniversary of the day on 
which the Dictator had seized power. It was a day of great splen- 
dor; his enemies hated him with a peculiar and well-grounded 
hate, for they had little prospect now of attaining their ends. 
And many of them hated him merely because they might no 
longer hope to be his adherents. For he had closed the list of his 
adherents; there were so many that he didn’t care to have any 
more. 

Earlier, the Dictator had loved these days of great acclamation; 
they had been his support and endorsement. Now he went 
through them with a certain impatience; they were no more 
than political expedients which in his heart he no longer needed. 
He preferred the short interval in the early afternoon which he 
had to himself. He spent half this time in gymnastic exercises 
with his trainer, and then after being massaged he reclined alone 
in the small, cool room which contained only a couch, a writing- 
table, and an armchair and was entered by no one except one of 
his secretaries. 

He lay there exhausted, vacant, in an agreeable indolence, with 
nothing brazen about him. Words of command came up half 
muted from the square as detachments were marched up, ready 
to do him homage. In twenty-five minutes he had to appear on 
the balcony and make a speech; he had no idea what he would 
say, but he knew it would be the right thing and that loud- 
speakers would transmit his words throughout the world. 

He got up. Enveloped in his wrap he walked across to the 
writing table. There were mementos locked up in it, a collection 
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for his own eye only of foolish* trivial things. A few letters* a 
uniform button flattened by a bullet* an old photograph. He 
loved these mementos and was happy to rummage about among 
them; he felt stronger when he was in physical contact with his 
earlier days. 

He took out a key and then another key and then from a last 
and innermost drawer he pulled out a sealed envelope, just a fort- 
night old. He knew well what was in it. Perhaps it was only for 
the sake of this envelope he had gone to the writing table. 

He stood for minutes with the unopened envelope containing 
the formulas of the dead Professor in his hand. Then he picked 
up a slender paper-knife. It would be interesting to know what 
was in the envelope. Benefit and wisdom — there were certain 
theories involved. Professor B., now dead, knew something about 
it; had just hinted at it. It might not have been impossible to get 
Professor B., now dead, to tell him more about it. The Dictator 
was no fool and the Professor had allowed him talent. The logic 
of history had imposed power upon him and power makes peo- 
ple stupid. If he had not been a powerful man, who knows, he 
might have been a great one. 

From below came the tumult of the crowd. Time to get dressed 
— in fourteen minutes he had to make his speech. It would as- 
suredly do his speech no good if he knew the contents of the 
envelope. The Dictator put down the paper-knife unused, and 
tore the envelope and its contents into small pieces. 

Then he walked through the large reception room and out on 
to the balcony and made his speech. 
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FAITHFUL PETER 


The Marshal was very, very old. The grammar-school readers 
were full of his deeds. Thousands of streets and squares, and even 
some towns, were named for him. He was a historical personal- 
ity. For the last eight years, he had been living quiedy on his 
country estate, above the wrangle of current politics. 

Then the Fatherland fell into desperate peril, and among the 
younger men, the sixty- and seventy-year-olds, there was no one 
whose authority would have been strong enough to save the 
country from falling into anarchy and destruction. So it was the 
Marshal the country turned to, imploring him to take the tiller 
once more into his gnarled, proven old hands. 

The Fatherland confronted the Marshal in the form of three 
gentlemen who explained that it fully realized the magnitude of 
the sacrifice it was demanding of him, but that it had to demand 
it, nevertheless. The Fatherland was lost unless he agreed to take 
over. 

The old man stood before them like a living monument. His 
desires had grown cold. There was no one left whom he loved, 
few whom he hated, and none whom he did not despise. Most 
joys of existence meant nothing to him any more. But within him 
still trembled a faint echo of that sweet feeling of power he had 
known when he had last held the reins of rulership. That had 
been eight years ago. It made you feel younger, stronger, more 
alive, to know that you could change the destiny of hundreds of 
thousands just by signing your name. 

In his heart, therefore, the Marshal was firmly resolved to fol- 
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low the call of the Fatherland. Outside, the reporters were wait- 
ing; his estate was remote, the telephone service of the village 
had been reinforced. The Marshal knew that the world was hold- 
ing its breath, waiting for his decision. But ever since he had 
committed a rash act fifty-three years ago, he had made it an iron 
rule never under any circumstances to give an immediate answer. 
In his rusty voice, he told the Fatherland: “You are asking a great 
deal. I shall give you my answer tomorrow.” 

No matter what happened, the Marshal always went to bed at 
ten o’clock. He had done this for a quarter of a century. Only 
on nine evenings during the war had he deviated from this rule. 
Today, too, he retired at ten. 

Peter, his valet, undressed him and helped him into his night- 
shirt. He said: “Then I suppose Your Excellency will have two 
eggs for breakfast tomorrow.” 

“You really think we should move back to the Palace, Peter?” 
the Marshal replied. 

“History expects it of Your Excellency,” Peter agreed, smooth- 
ing the pillow, “and when we moved there the last time, it 
agreed fairly well with Your Excellency.” 

“Having to stand up so much during receptions is beginning 
to tire me,” the Marshal said, thoughtfully. “Three weeks ago, 
when I received the three gendemen of the Legion, I had to 
cut short my walk afterwards.” 

“I should not receive more often than twice a month,” Peter 
replied, “and never longer than fifteen minutes at a time. To 
talk over the radio is much less strenuous, and always makes a good 
impression. When Your Excellency made his speech on the four- 
hundredth anniversary, everybody was deeply moved, even in 
those countries where they didn’t "understand it.” 

Peter had dropped the Marshal’s false teeth into the glass con- 
taining the cleansing fluid, and inserted bits of cotton wool in 
his ears. Now he straightened the writing pad on which the 
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Marshal used to put down, on waking up in the morning, the 
ideas that had come to him during the night. 

The Marshal in the meantime had turned on his right side. 
“Do you really think they can’t do without me?” he asked, while 
Peter tucked his feet in. 

“They can’t, Your Excellency,” Peter replied. 

The Marshal sighed and drew up his knees a little higher, 
until he lay like an infant in its mother’s womb. “All right, 
then,” he said. “Two eggs for breakfast tomorrow.” 

Peter was fifteen years younger than the Marshal. He had wit- 
nessed his master’s rise from the time when the Marshal was 
only a Captain, first as his orderly, and later as his valet. The 
Marshal had ceased to be a human being long ago; he was a 
statue, an equestrian statue; and Peter was the horse. 

Next to God, it was Peter who knew the Marshal best. He 
knew what created that feeling of authority which had made the 
Marshal the historical personality he was. The feeling of au- 
thority was created by the rock-like hardness of the great face, 
and by the commanding calm with which he uttered his infre- 
quent words. The Marshal’s words were as cast in bronze. No 
one could possibly harbor the suspicion that a doubt swayed him. 
It was impossible to contradict the Marshal. 

There had been coundess men in the Marshal’s life; but within 
his heart, there had always been only one: himself. Peter knew 
the Marshal’s evil heart. He knew that there had been occasions 
where even a good man, had he been in the Marshal’s place, 
could not have avoided sending hundreds of thousands to their 
deaths. But for a good man, it would have been a terrible de- 
cision; it wasn’t for the Marshal. The hundreds of thousands 
held no interest for him. The calm with which he sent them to 
their deaths had not been hard won. If things went wrong, the 
Marshal shrugged; if his plan succeeded, it was he who accepted 
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the thanks of the Fatherland. He went to bed at ten o’clock and 
slept well. Peter had had frequent opportunities to observe that. 

The Marshal had never been much of a thinker. At the Mili- 
tary Institute, he had been taught that in case of doubt doing 
something wrong was preferable to doing nothing at all. That 
was his maxim. He was a fatalist. His affair was to make deci- 
sions. The consequences of these decisions were none *of his 
business. 

It was probably this monstrous, fatalistic conceit which 
prompted him to discuss with Peter the decisions he had to 
make; "decisions on which hinged the fate of the nation and of 
the whole world. The Marshal and Peter came from the same 
rural province. For centuries, the Marshal’s forebears had been 
the masters there, Peter’s forebears the serfs. Peter was a piece of 
that earth. When talking to Peter, the Marshal talked to him- 
self. He talked to himself sometimes, and with increasing fre- 
quency as he grew older. 

Peter and the Marshal were very different in their characters 
and opinions. Peter preferred doing nothing at all in case o£ 
doubt to doing something wrong. Peter loved his country. Peter 
did care about the hundreds of thousands who were being sent 
to their deaths. Peter was not a fatalist; he believed that by wis- 
dom it was possible to prevent evil and do good. The Marshal 
was a historical personality. Peter was a human being, a patriot, 
and intelligent. The Marshal had the power, Peter the brains. 

Of course Peter was careful never to let the Marshal suspect 
his rebellious thoughts. He pretended to be simple-minded. When 
he spoke, he let the simple wisdom of the people speak through 
him. He quoted wise saws, related stories from the Farmer’s 
Almanac, anecdotes about his father and grandfather, all craftily 
chosen to influence the decisions of the Marshal, who did not 
care about his country, and to guide him according to the ideas 
of Peter, who did care about his country. 
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Slowly, Peter’s father and grandfather became, in the mind of 
the Marshal, legendary figures, patriarchs, spokesmen of the 
ancient wisdom of the people. Through them, Peter ruled the 
Marshal and the country. The ideas which the Marshal jotted 
down on his pad on waking in the morning were culled from 
the wisdom of that father and grandfather; they were Peter’s 
ideas. 

When the country placed' the old Marshal at the helm, it was 
almost defenseless in the face of the most terrible dangers. Its 
citizens were suffering all kinds of outward privations and inner 
misery. It was amazing with what skill the Marshal, with the 
help of Peter’s father and grandfather, steered the country 
through all these perils during the first weeks and months of his 
government. For a while he convinced even his adversaries that 
their ruler was a man who felt the whole agony of the country, 
and yet managed to keep his head. 

The Marshal’s nerves were steel. The agony of the country 
and the effort of governing agreed with him perfectly; he retired 
at ten and slept well. Peter did not sleep so well. His post was 
consuming his strength; the decisions that had to be made at the 
palace gnawed at his heart. He was fifteen years younger than 
the Marshal, but even so he was a very old man. The Marshal 
had only been living at the palace for a short time when one 
morning Peter did not appear in the Marshal’s bedroom to bring 
him his breakfast. He had joined his father and grandfather. 

For a little while, the Marshal felt a certain satisfaction. This 
Peter, in all his life, had never had to do anything harder than 
the small services his master required, while he, the Marshal, 
was carrying the agony of the whole country on his shoulders. 
And yet here he was — fifteen years older than his valet, and he 
had survived him. 

But this feeling of elation did not last very long. Franz, the 
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new valet, fulfilled his duties as conscientiously as possible. He 
treated the old man as gently and tenderly as if the withered 
body had been a holy relic; and yet the Marshal thought him 
clumsy, and only grudgingly allowed the new man to serve him. 
He missed Peter. He had been a simple-minded sort of fellow, 
but through him had spoken the age-old wisdom of the people, 
and this wisdom had stimulated the mind of the ruler. The Mar- 
shal could not get used to the new valet’s name, he frequently 
called him “Peter” instead of “Franz,” but still he wasn’t Peter, 
and the Marshal did not permit him to touch the pad on which 
he wrote down the ideas of the night. 

The Marshal had become used to alternating waves of good 
and bad fortune. The change did not touch him very deeply, but 
he felt it nevertheless. Peter’s death had marked the beginning 
of a less fortunate period. The Marshal’s decisions no longer 
coincided with the will of the people as surely as they had up 
to then. Resistance increased, his talks over the radio were less 
successful, the clouds of incense thinned. 

One evening, when he had settled down on his side and Franz 
had left the room, the Marshal, as was his custom, still kept up 
his toothless mumbling for a while. “What do you make of it, 
Peter?” he asked, as he had asked a thousand times before. And 
Peter answered: “One day my grandfather . . .” and he told one 
of his stories. The Marshal was surprised to see Peter by his bed 
again, standing as straight and respectful as ever while telling 
one of his stories. After all, he was dead. But the Marshal wasn’t 
too surprised. He frequently talked to people who were really 
dead, and it also happened frequendy that he wasn’t quite sure 
whether he was asleep or awake. After all, it was only natural 
that Peter should* go on attending him after the Marshal had 
honored him by accepting his services through so many decades. 
Faithfulness is said to be the marrow of honor, and what kind of 
faithfulness would it be if it did not endure beyond death? 
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From then on, the Marshal again talked with faithful Peter 
every night. He almost impatiendy waited for Franz to go and 
Peter to take his place. When Franz had left, Peter always came 
and told the wise and simple-minded tales of his father and 
grandfather, and the following morning, the Marshal picked up 
the pad and wrote down his ideas in his stiff, large script. 

Yet, all in all, the Marshal was no more fortunate in his deci- 
sions now than when he had had to get along without Peter. The 
approval with which the country had greeted his measures when 
he had still been able to talk to the living Peter seemed lost. 

One day, the evil powers decided that the Marshal still was not 
quite sufficiently yielding and tractable. They asked him to ap- 
point as his chancellor a man who was nothing more than their 
tool. 

The Marshal conferred with the few whom he permitted to 
approach him. None dared to express an honest opinion. But 
although the Marshal was not much of a thinker, he realized 
that he was expected to resign. The general opinion seemed to 
be that that would be wiser and more honorable than to remain 
at the head of the government, and thereby sanction the shame- 
ful deeds of the chancellor who had been forced on him. 

The Marshal did not want to listen to those hints. He had no 
desire to spend his remaining days on his estate, in the company 
of his valet. Only a few years were left to him, and they would 
be empty without that sweet sense of might. He did not like 
the idea of appointing the fellow the evil powers were urging 
upon him, but he did not like the idea of going back to his estate, 
either. 

That night, the Marshal waited more impatiendy than ever for 
Franz to go. At last, this annoying person had closed the door 
behind him, and Peter was there. “What do you think, Peter?” 
the Marshal asked. “Should I appoint the man? He’s a most ob- 
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noxious creature .” Peter replied by telling a story about his grand- 
father. It was about a house and a vicious dog. You had to take 
the vicious dog in order to get the house. The ending wasn’t 
quite clear— it seemed that the grandfather had given up the 
house. But since the Marshal did not want to hear that, he asked, 
impatiently: “Well, what did he do? Speak up. You are mum- 
bling so I can’t understand a word you say. You’re getting old, 
you know.” But Peter kept right on mumbling, and finally the 
Marshal decided that Peter had said his grandfather had taken 
the house in spite of the vicious dog. 

The Marshal confirmed the appointment of the man, the ob- 
noxious creature, and remained in office. The country was indig- 
nant. That night, Peter did not come. The Marshal mumbled 
something to himself about the ingratitude and unreliability of 
the people. 

When, on the following morning, he picked up his pad in 
order to make a note of something, he found that the page was 
full. Tearing it off, he came upon the last page of the pad. But 
this last page, too, had writing on it. It was the handwriting of 
somebody else— Peter’s writing. “How detestable! — such a wicked 
old fool,” it said. 

The Marshal was starded. Of course he had been used to the 
idea of the dead Peter talking to him, but that the dead man 
should write hit him very hard. “Now he’s got the nerve,” he 
thought,/ bitterly. “Now he’s dead, he’s got the nerve — the 
coward!” But the writing on the block had taken something out 
of him; for the first time since he had moved into the palace, he 
stayed in bed, and the program for the day had to be canceled. 

Later, he told himself that there was a perfectly rational ex- 
planation for all this. Peter had simply given vent to his im- 
pudent feelings while he was still alive. The rascal had counted 
on being able to make the page disappear in time. But it hadn’t 
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worked. He, the Marshal, had lived long enough to unmask his 
faithless servant. 

But that was cold comfort. And what events had not been able 
to do, that would have broken the heart of any other man, was 
finally accomplished by Peter’s moan from the grave* The old 
man’s self-assurance cracked — and with it his strength. 

He remained in office, but permitted himself to be blotted out 
completely by the man whom he had been forced to appoint — 
the obnoxious creature. A shadow, he hunched in the palace, and 
the world realized that the historical personality was nothing 
more than a uniform hung with a lot of medals. 
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HERR HANNSICKE’S 
SECOND BIRTH 


Franz G. Hannsicke, a rather bleak young man with a long, 
pimply face and inflamed, spectacled eyes, was standing in his room 
in Borsigstrasse, Berlin, one December evening. The room was 
painted green and contained a bed, a table, and two chairs — rep- 
resenting the cheapest lines of Davidsohn & Sons, the furniture 
makers. Besides these there was a small and flimsy bookshelf, a 
wireless set, and a birdcage — whose inmate, however, was by this 
time dead. Franz G. Hannsicke was fed up and tired. He was in 
favor of a diet rich in vitamins, a believer in the doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest and in supermen, a member of a political 
party which engaged in propaganda work for a dictatorship and 
also of a rational footwear society. By profession he was a book- 
seller’s assistant. He took little pleasure in his profession, for peo- 
ple would not buy the authors he favored, and when he pressed 
upon them the war memoirs of a hero or Nietzsche’s Zarathustra, 
the customer replied that he wanted the book where the scene 
was laid in East Prussia in a green binding but it must not cost 
more than 3.50 marks. And so, disillusioned by his occupation, 
embittered by the refusal of an advance in salary which would 
have enabled him to buy a new suit and in consequence to be 
elected to the committee of his society; galled, further, by his 
girl’s jilting him because for lack of money he had had to invite 
her three times in succession to go for a walk instead of to a place 
of entertainment; exasperated, finally, by the inadequate heating 
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of his room, Franz G. Hannsicke decided — when, to top it all, 
the match with which he was about to light the gas wouldn’t 
strike— to make no further attempt but simply to turn the gas on 
and his life off without more ado. 

The gas escaped with a gende singing hiss as soon as Franz G. 
Hannsicke had turned on the tap, which he was able to see quite 
clearly in the broad shaft of light cutdng the room in an un- 
pleasant slant from the street lamp outside. Next Franz G. Hann- 
sicke had a feeling of defiance and triumphant exhilaration. 
Without hesitation he had taken the first important step in his 
life and he was in no mood to listen any longer to nonsense 
about fate. He wondered what the landlady, with whom he had 
daily trouble over the scrape of butter on his bread, would say; 
what the bookseller who had turned down his request for a raise 
would think. He inhaled the sickly smell as it grew stronger and 
stronger and tried to calculate how long it would take, looked 
at his watch, stepping for this purpose into the track of light. 
Then he considered what a pity it was — a young fellow like him- 
self, intellectual, gifted, and full of the best intentions. The whole 
fault lay with the bad organization of society and what was 
wanted was a dictator. What would his funeral be like? He 
imagined the paragraph in the newspapers; the Anzeiger, of 
course, would barely give him a line, probably without even the 
mention of his name. He thought he felt a slight dizziness, 
though perhaps it was only imagination. A vision of men with 
gas-masks on rose before his eyes. He took off his spectacles; it 
seemed more dignified to die without his spectacles. He repeated 
to himself: “The undiscover’d country, from whose bourne no 
traveller returns,” and wondered whether he should lie down 
on his bed or whether it would be more suitable to arrive in that 
country seated on a chair. He thought: “Death and the Fool” — 
this was the title of a book of which he had sold several copies. 
There had been a violent scene between him and his employer 
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because of one copy which a customer was determined to return 
and he was determined not to take back. Then it occurred to 
him that this month’s gas bill would be pretty high and that the 
landlady would certainly indemnify herself out of his belongings. 
It was very sad, he felt, to be dying alone like this; he longed 
for the sight of a human face and went to the window with a 
step that was already uncertain — he felt sure-^DUt the people 
in the street below went silently through the snow like ghosts, 
as though he were already seeing them in the other world. He 
heard an indistinct noise from the wireless set and went across to 
it, positively dragging himself along — it seemed to him — and put 
the earphones over his projecting ears. 

He heard a broad, good-natured provincial voice, discoursing 
about tortoises. It was odd to think that the last one was to hear 
of this world was details of the life of tortoises — all the same it 
was better to pass out to the accompaniment of the human voice 
than with empty ears. The very small skull, the voice said, was 
occupied by a brain whose size held no proportion at all to the 
size of the body. Tortoises weighing ninety pounds had a brain 
that did not weigh one-seventh of an ounce. Tortoises were 
among the oldest inhabitants of this planet. They could stand ex- 
treme heat and drought, but not great cold. Their muscular 
strength was amazing. A medium-sized land tortoise could carry 
a boy seated astride on its back. A really large one could carry 
several men at once for long distances without trouble. They 
could survive for incredibly long periods without eating, and in- 
deed without breathing. Even after the most frightful mutilation 
they continued to function for months exacdy as though they 
were uninjured. Their vitality was so tremendous that in the 
Botanical Gardens of Paris a mud turtle lived for six years with- 
out nourishment. 

The book salesman Franz G. Hannsicke, with the earphones 
still over his projecting ears, dragging the instrument after him, 
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and breathing hard through his nose, this time really tottered to 
the window, threw it open, drew a deep breath, walked back, and 
turned off the gas-cock. He felt a slight nausea but also a sense 
of overwhelming exaltation and ravenous hunger. There was 
still a faint sweetish smell in the room and there still came a 
voice from the wireless set. He pulled on his thin shabby over- 
coat. Now for a glass of beer or perhaps even wine and then to a 
dance-hall to look for another girl. As he left the flat his land- 
lady came in. “Did you know,” he shouted cheerily at her, “that 
a tortoise could carry several men on its back?” The woman 
thought he was being personal and made an abusive rejoinder. 

Meanwhile, the broad, good-natured slightly provincial voice 
concluded its discourse on tortoises. Tortoises, it said, were greatly 
sinned against; for people wrongly took their powers of endur- 
ance to be a sign of unwavering health. But the tortoise was 
highly sensitive to seemingly unimportant influences. Only it suf- 
fered very slowly. And from this it was falsely assumed that it 
could endure anything. 
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Whenever Aunt Melitta*s visit was expected, we children 
knew that we could look forward to a delightful minor sensa- 
tion, although one with an unpleasant aftermath. 

Aunt Melitta was a lady of medium build, rather thin, with 
strong features, black hair that was graying fast, although she 
was only in her thirties, and large, bright, piercing eyes that 
sometimes assumed a far-away expression. Every time she came, 
Aunt Melitta — who, incidentally, was not a real aunt, but a 
cousin of my father’s — brought us presents, not practical things, 
but delightfully useless ones. Moreover, she had interesting tales 
to tell. She had seen a great deal, many cities and people. And 
when she told stories of trees and flowers — she was a botanist — 
they were not boring like at school, but interesting and full of 
suspense. The life of certain flesh-eating plants, and the way she 
presented it, was full of sensational adventures, and we listened 
with bated breath when she told of the miraculously fast growth 
of the tropical jungle. I vividly remember one story in particular 
which we made her tell four or five times. It was the story of a 
Spanish expedition of the seventeenth century that became lost in 
the jungle. The jungle closed in around them so fast that in no 
time at all the members were separated from each other by the 
tropical vegetation growing with savage speed. Finally they were 
even unable to move, and were literally swallowed by the forest. 

It was even more interesting when Aunt Melitta told of things 
that had happened to her personally. For no man or woman lived 
who had experiences like hers. For instance she would tell of 
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someone who had hurled himself from a window and had 
dragged her with him in his suicidal leap. Or a snake had 
escaped from a traveling circus, and had wound itself around 
her body— she was saved from a horrible death only in the nick 
of time. On another occasion, a madman had mistaken her for 
a statue, and had threatened to shoot her if she moved — she 
wasn’t supposed to do that, for she was a statue. These were the 
kind of adventures she had during the short intervals between 
her visits with us. 

We had it figured out very soon that Aunt Melitta, who could 
tell of places and people, and particularly plants, with scientific 
accuracy, was simply inventing all these stories. As soon as we 
discovered this, we tried to involve her in contradictions, and to 
make her tell increasingly fantastic tales. She would make every 
effort to prove that her adventures were true. Her light gray 
eyes would grow more and more piercing; they would gaze into 
the distance, as if searching for new facts to reconcile contradic- 
tions that had been pointed out to her. But eventually, when she 
was cornered, the light would go out of her eyes, and she would 
sit there, discouraged and almost desperate. But we would feel 
deep satisfaction— now she was punished for her lying. 

We got a kick out of leading her on. Immediately after she 
arrived, we would ask her if she had any interesting adventures 
during the past week. We watched her with cruel delight as she 
tried to evade us, as she fought the temptation to tell another of 
her fantastic stories. But we refused to give in until finally, to our 
delight and satisfaction, she was unable to resist any longer. She 
couldn’t hold back — she had to tell her story, and she did. 

Then came the second part of the performance. We showed 
her our disbelief. We attacked and tortured her; she defended 
her lies, not good-humoredly, but in all earnestness. And we did 
not hide our wicked joy when she finally sat there, cornered and 
shamed, a proven liar. 
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We were admonished by our father, both in a friendly way 
and with severity, to stop this wicked game of ours. But in vain; 
neither threats nor our own good intentions were of any avail. 
It was too great a temptation to ask Aunt Melitta about her ad- 
ventures of today and yesterday. We couldn’t help noticing that 
even our parents, much against their will, would be carried away, 
and would watch, in suspense, as Aunt Melitta resisted, first 
strongly, then more and more weakly, until finally she yielded 
to temptation. 

When I became a litde older, my father took me aside for a 
heart to heart talk. He explained how Aunt Melitta, so sensible 
in all other respects, had acquired that peculiarity of hers. When 
she was very young, soon after she married, she went to China 
with her husband, a botanist, who had got a job as an expert on 
a large plantation. Soon after they arrived, the Boxer Rebellion 
broke out, and he lost his life in a horrible manner. Aunt Melitta 
was one of the few white women who escaped alive, but she was 
in a bad way and her nerves were shattered. Just what had hap 
pened to her, no one could find out exactly. She spent some time 
at an institution, and since her discharge, she had been in her 
present condition. She herself never spoke of what she had gone 
through. If, during a conversation, China was mentioned, or 
events that were similar to those she may have experienced, she 
would lapse into stony silence, and soon leave the company. Ob- 
viously she felt a compulsion to speak of her horrible experience, 
but unconquerable inhibitions prevented her from doing so. 
Those fantastic stories she would tell were nothing but a safety 
valve by which her suppressed urge sought release. 

But in spite of all the respect one felt for the bright and 
friendly Aunt Melitta and in spite of all our sympathy for her, 
it was still fascinating to experience the phenomenon of her 
lying, to provoke it, to show it off to others. Only when I grew 
older did I learn to regard her peculiar performances with less 
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curiosity and more compassion. From then on, I tried to help 
her as best I could. I soon found out that nothing pained her 
more than when she was forced to produce proof of her stories, 
or when she was caught in contradictions. She was grateful, 
however, if one first pretended to listen to her tales with interest, 
and then unostentatiously changed the subject. 

Later, when it developed that I possessed a certain amount of 
creative talent, I found in Aunt Melitta an intelligent, under- 
standing, and well-meaning adviser. She insisted that, in what- 
ever I wrote, I adhere to the strictest inner truth, under all cir- 
cumstances. With unfailing instinct, she would discover the 
slightest false note in my writing. I owe her a great debt of 
gratitude. 

Then came Hitler. Although they would probably have left 
her in peace. Aunt Melitta could not bear the great lie that life 
in Germany had become. She went to France. There she con- 
tinued living in her accustomed manner, went on with her 
botanical studies and her telling of tall tales. 

Then came the war, and the Nazi invasion of France. Aunt 
Melitta stayed on too long; when the Nazis came, she was in- 
terned by the French authorities. It must have been quite an or- 
deal for an old woman to be interned in a French concentration 
camp. The mortality rate there was higher than at the French 
front. 

The last time I saw Aunt Melitta was in New York. She had 
managed to escape. She had aged considerably. She was in the 
company of two women who had been interned with her in 
France. The women told of their horrible experiences, of how 
they were starved in camp, of the epidemic of dysentery that 
raged there, of how they became stuck in the mud when they 
dragged themselves to the latrines. Whenever a woman gave 
birth to a baby, the others did not even get their miserable 
coffee ration because the hot water was needed for the woman in 
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labor. Aunt Melitta chided her companions. “Oh, stop it. It 
wasn’t as bad as all that,” she said, and changed the subject. 
Later, those women told me how energetic and helpful she had 
been in camp. 

Many people looked up Aunt Melitta, congratulated her upon 
her escape, and questioned her about her experiences. She re- 
fused flatly, almost rudely, to talk of them. Instead, she told her 
tall tales again, this time adapted to life in this country. For in- 
stance, she told that she had overheard two Nazi spies talking 
in Central Park. They were planning to blow up the Douglas 
Aircraft factory in Santa Monica and the synagogue on Fifth 
Avenue, both at the same time. Since then, in a mysterious man- 
ner, the tires on the litde car she used for her botanical excur- 
sions, were slashed again and again. Another time, she was kick 
napped by two youths. When they found that they couldn’t get 
any ransom money for her, they made a bet as to how high a» 
old lady could jump. Then they made her jump until she fainted. 

It was strange to hear such tales from the lips of dignified old 
Aunt Melitta. People soon found out about this peculiarity of 
hers; they had their fun with her and goaded her into inventing 
more and wilder adventures. She fared no better on this side of 
the ocean than she had done on the other. 

A short time ago, she died, from eating a dish of poisonous 
mushrooms. She got them as a present from some people she 
met by accident on one of her excursions in search of botanical 
specimens. At first, no one would believe the story; we figured 
that she must have fooled a reporter. But then it turned out that 
she, a botanist, had actually died in that manner. This death was 
her third and last real adventure. 
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It is curious,” Lenore said, “that during the whole seven years 
of our acquaintance you have not once given a woman in your 
books my features.” She was speaking airily, casually, and she 
was smiling with just a hint of challenge as she looked Ludwig 
Bryggmann in the face. They were at their after-dinner coffee 
in Lenore’s little yellow smoking room. There were three of 
them — Lenore, Bryggmann, the writer, and Falk, the engineer* 
There had been a good deal of pleasant gossip at the table, and 
now there was a tendency toward frankness. 

“Yes, it is strange,” Ludwig Bryggmann replied without re- 
turning Lenore’s smile. “Frankly, I was tempted on several oc- 
casions to lend your face to one or the other of my women — 
your voice, your gait — especially to Hildegard in Missed Oppor- 
tunities? 

“And why didn’t you do it?” Lenore asked. 

“I’ll tell you,” replied Ludwig Bryggmann, his voice a litde 
subdued, still unsmiling. “I am not superstitious, as you know, 
and my books plainly show that I don’t exacdy live in a world 
of magic. But there is one point on which I can’t get rid of cer- 
tain notions — call them superstitions, if you will. In several cases 
I have had the experience that people whom I took as my models 
eventually met the very fate I gave them in my books. And since 
I wanted to spare you, Lenore, the fate of my Hildegard, for ex- 
ample, I reluctandy refrained from making you the heroine of 
Missed Opportunities? 

Lenore pondered for a brief while. But before she could reply, 
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Hermann Falk was already speaking. “So there you sit, my dear 
Bryggmann,” he said, “a litde god, guiding the destinies o£ your 
puppets.” He was making an effort to be objective, but an ironic 
undertone had crept into his words, and a barely perceptible 
supercilious smile passed over his large appealing face with its 
flattened, leonine nose. Hermann Falk and Ludwig Bryggmann, 
the writer, met often, mostly here in Lenore’s house, and they 
were intimate old friendly enemies. Hermann Falk was an able 
and successful engineer. His white hair only served to under- 
score his virile youthfulness. Lenore liked him a great deal, 
though he showed a little too loudly and plainly that he was quite 
aware of his own worth. 

“Perhaps it is superstition,” Ludwig Bryggmann replied mildly. 
“I already admitted as much. But, willy-nilly, I feel responsible 
for the fate of my characters and of those who serve me as 
models. Occasionally it is rather disconcerting, but sometimes it 
is pleasant too, you are quite right, my dear Falk.” He sat still, 
in an effort to speak modestly, but he looked Falk full in the 
face — with a profound inner arrogance, it seemed to Falk. Falk 
thought he noticed, furthermore, that this stuff and nonsense 
Bryggmann had thought up was making an impression on 
Lenore. It irked him. 

“Such notions of magic,” he said, speaking like a grown-up to 
a child, “have always been current. And it has always been artists 
and poets who have made it their business to spread them around. 
There is no essential difference, my dear Bryggmann, between 
what you call your superstition and the pretensions of a medi- 
cine man who persuades his primitive tribesmen that he is able 
to conjure up blessings or misfortunes for them.” 

“That may be so,” Bryggmann admitted peaceably. 

But Lenore was pleading: “Tell us a little more about your 
medicine men. Tell us some stories and examples.” 

Falk looked up, the flat, broad nose slightly distended. He was 
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famous for his excellent memory; he was considered a walking 
encyclopedia and he frequently gave proof of this ability of his— 
a little too frequently* And now, too, he unearthed before Lenore 
and Bryggmann, from his broad, precise memory a number of 
stories he had heard or read — stories of prophets and conjurers, 
of charlatans and men who were obsessed, stories of successful 
and unsuccessful experiments. 

“And these reports of miracles and predictions that came true 
— do you really believe, my dear Falk, that they were all cut 
from the whole cloth?” Lenore said when he had finished. 

“It may be, of course,” the engineer conceded patronizingly, 
“that one or the other of these men of whom I have been speak- 
ing really was convinced of his ability to bend destiny to his will, 
just as does our friend Bryggmann. Most of them, moreover, 
may well have interpreted later events in good faith to suit their 
purposes. Few people are able to present an event objectively if 
they themselves are involved in it.” And he shrugged his shoul- 
ders. Bryggmann offered no reply. His face was inscrutable. 

It was Lenore who put Falk in his place. “I believe,” she said, 
“that there is a perfectly natural, plausible explanation for our 
friend Bryggmann’s magic faculties. Any writer worthy of the 
name possesses intuition and a knowledge of human nature. He 
is likely to let the characters in his books act in accordance with 
their nature, to let them get into situations that are in accordance 
with their nature. Thus there is nothing particularly strange 
about the fact that in the end the fictional experiences of the peo- 
ple in an author’s books coincide with the real ones of their 
models.” 

Bryggmann seemed to have become vexed at the discussion of 
what he had incautiously revealed. “Be that as it may ” he re- 
sumed dryly, “I hesitate to use you, my dear Lenore, for one of 
my books ” The engineer, however, for the very reason that he 
sensed the discussion to be unwelcome to the writer, now could 
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no longer be diverted from the subject. He thought to prove to 
this loud-mouthed Bryggmann, in Lenore’s presence, that his talk 
was no more than nonsensical vaporings. 

“How about telling us a few cases,” he turned to Bryggmann, 
“that bear out your contention — what you call your superstition?” 
’ “I could state quite a number of such cases,” the writer replied 
calmly, “however they deal with people whom Lenore and you 
know but slightly or not at all. I am sure that you would con- 
cede my good faith, my dear Falk, on the other hand I am just 
as sure your skepticism would lead you to assume that all was 
imagination and that I had subsequently arranged the facts to 
suit my point.” 

“Don’t evade the issue,” Falk persisted, “let’s have an example 
of your magic. Lenore, too, would be grateful to you. I fully ap- 
preciate your hesitation in using our Lenore. But why not use 
someone else?” He made a pause, a faint smile passed over his 
face. “Myself, for example,” he -concluded. 

Quickly and unwittingly, Lenore bent forward and raised her 
hand. “Don’t, Falk,” she said. For an instant Falk was dis- 
mayed and hesitated to continue, and she went on: “Don’t be 
frivolous.” 

But her warning provoked him even more. If he were now to 
beat a retreat, he thought, Lenore might believe that the whimsies 
of this overbearing poet and fool had impressed him too. As a 
believer in sound common sense, was it not his plain duty to 
demonstrate the absurdity of this primitive superstition of Brygg- 
mann’s? “Frivolous?” he sneered. “It is precisely because I am 
the very opposite of frivolous,” he explained to Lenore, “that I 
am asking him for a test. Seriously, Bryggmann,” he turned to 
the writer, “let us make an experiment. If you are right, Brygg- 
mann,” he continued insistendy, “if there is more behind your 
words than a bizarre notion of the moment, my whole world 
would topple. Indeed, our entire world of reason would col- 
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lapse, for it is built upon the belief in cause and effect. If But one 
iota of your contention were true, the experiences of my whole 
life have been false. I should no longer be able to trust my eyes 
and my brain; I would have to give up building bridges; it 
would be all over with me.” 

"There is quite definitely an element of truth in my "supersti- 
tion, 5 55 Bryggmann replied dryly, almost rudely. “I am con- 
vinced that one who has a knowledge of a person’s nature and 
environment also has some prescience about that person. If I did 
not believe in this, I would have to give up writing. But I am not 
given to proselytizing, and I don’t care to convince you. Let me 
have my superstition, my dear Falk, and I shall let you have 
your faith in cause and effect.” 

But Falk insisted stubbornly: “No, no, you can’t get out of it 
as easily as that. You’ll have to stand up and deliver. You must 
show us a test. Give me a destiny,” he worked himself up, “what- 
ever you wish to make it. Let me experience whatever you re- 
gard appropriate for me. You' have my consent, Bryggmann. I 
give my approval, do you hear? — I shall not reproach you in the 
slightest. Let us make a wager. If you are right, if, let us say, 
in the course of five years after publication any of the incidents 
you invent for me come true, I shall be at your disposal. Then 
you may say to me: "No more bridge-building, 5 or: "Get out of 
this house and don’t ever let Lenore see you again.’ I shall do 
whatever you ask of me. Lenore here shall be our witness. If, on 
the other hand, you are wrong and none of the incidents in your 
book happen to me, then you will have overreached yourself, 
and then,” and his leonine countenance was now distorted in a 
sneer, “you shall buy me a bottle of wine.” 

“You do believe in your bridges and in cause and effect,” 
Lenore said. 

But Falk kept on urging: “Here, let’s shake hands on it Come 
on, make it a deal.” 
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Bryggmann looked the agitated man in the face. He felt no 
sense of injury; rather, he was surprised. “So you really regard 
all we do as mere soap bubbles and pastime?” he wondered. 

“Dreams and pastime,” Falk said. 

“Strange,” Bryggmann said. “Don’t you understand? I could 
not just put you through any experiences that I deem proper, 
not even if I wanted. I can only shape them from what I find 
within you, and really, Falk, after what you have said, I’m al- 
most anxious to try.” He turned to Lenore, summarizing dryly. 
“You are witness, Lenore. Our friend Falk authorizes me to put 
him through whatever experiences I see in him. Is that correct?” 
he asked Falk. 

“Yes, yes, yes,” Falk replied impatiently. 

“Well, I am not certain,” Bryggmann pondered, “whether I’ll 
make use of your authorization, but it is possible that I’ll ‘do’ you 
in a book. You are sure you approve?” he insisted once more. 

“And how,” the engineer said unceremoniously, with a supe- 
rior air of amusement, “go to it, my boy,” he added, slapping 
Bryggmann on the shoulder. 

At times Ludwig Bryggmann, the writer, was quite expansive; 
but at other times he stubbornly retreated into his shell, keeping 
his friends in the dark as to what he was doing and working on. 
Thus Falk, the engineer, knew nothing about Bryggmann’s next 
book. When it appeared at last, he thumbed through it in some 
suspense and even a little anxiety, though he laughed at himself. 
But he was quite unable to discover a single character in the 
book that bore even the slightest resemblance to him. Nor in 
Bryggmann’s next book. Whenever Falk or Lenore alluded to 
their conversation, Bryggmann maintained a stubborn silence, 
and Falk gradually came to forget about the wager. 

But then, some two and a half years after that evening, a new 
novel by Bryggmann, The Reichstag Session, was published. 
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Among the secondary characters in this book was a politician, a 
Deputy, who was both loved and feared on account of his in- 
fallible memory. Bryggmann had named him Krausneck. From 
his broad and precise memory Krausneck was invariably able to 
dig up arguments to defend his friends and strike at his enemies. 
No one was proof against being nailed on a contradiction by him. 
Krausneck, the politician, as portrayed by Bryggmann, seemed to 
know all about men. With sure-footed logic he showed up their 
contradictions and inconsistencies. Actually, however, he knew 
nothing about either men or things. Everything with him was 
memory, stored-up dead reference material, arranged with legal- 
istic cunning for the needs of the moment. It was all pseudo- 
logic. Of the colorful and meaningful confusion of the world, of 
the thousandfold threads from which a soul is woven — of these 
things Krausneck had not the least idea. Bryggmann had not 
distorted the figure of his politician, Krausneck, into a carica- 
ture. He presented him without mockery, with a mild, barely 
perceptible smile. Krausneck was a man of considerable appeal. 
His white hair only served to underscore the virile youthfulness 
of his broad, leonine face. Perhaps he was a litde too well aware 
of his own effect, but that in no wise detracted from his ingratiat- 
ing vitality. The friends of Hermann Falk recognized him in 
this Krausneck at first sight — a Falk who had been drawn without 
venom, rather with love. 

What happened to Krausneck-Falk in Bryggmann’s novel, 
The Reichstag Session , was this: in consequence of an automo- 
bile accident, he lost his memory. At first the doctors thought it 
was but a passing impairment, but it proved to linger on. Kraus- 
neck’s attempts to find his way through his lost memory, his 
helpless groping and searching for a word, a name, a date, a 
fact — all this was presented in Bryggmann’s book with sharp ob- 
jectivity, with great calm, compellingly, convincingly. The con- 
sideration with which Krausneck-Falk was treated by his friends 
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and acquaintances, the pity behind which they sought to hide 
their impatience, their lame attempts to help him over his mis- 
fortune. 

Hermann Falk read. He read, for example, how Krausneck, 
the politician, goes to call on a woman for whom he cares. He 
has thought up something he wants to say to her — a certain sen- 
tence, linked to a certain little thing that had once happened be- 
tween them. It was a pretty sentence, cut to her measure, bound 
to please her, but now that he is with her, the sentence will not 
come to his mind. He searches and searches; he observes that 
she is bored; frantically he probes every nook and cranny of his 
blasted memory for the pretty, winning words; they are there, 
he knows it for certain, but he cannot find them; he searches 
with rising anxiety as his conversation grows lamer. The woman 
remains polite and amiable, but the effect of which he was once 
so sure is now completely absent. In the end the woman leaves, 
while Krausneck, the politician, still searches for his pretty sen- 
tence. In the middle of the night he wakes up — he has found 
the sentence in his dreams — but now it is gone again. 

Hermann Falk read. He was alone. Nevertheless his broad, 
virile face showed derision — a little, nervous, ironic smile, as 
though, even in his solitude, he wanted to reassure himself how 
senseless it all was, and that he had nothing whatever to do with 
this Krausneck. All right, he was a little conceited, but what an 
absurd idea of Bryggmann to “punish” his Krausneck for this 
failing. Strange, what childish, magic, religious notions were still 
alive today in full-grown men. A man loses his memory, because 
he has been too proud of it. He must be challenging the envy of 
the gods. Crime and Punishment. Yet Bryggmann was undoubt- 
edly a good writer. He made one feel how Krausneck felt. Per- 
haps he, Hermann Falk, might actually some day lose his memory 
— it was quite possible. But such things happened only when one 
grew old— around sixty-five or so— and he was only forty-six. 
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By the time the term of the wager had expired, he would be but 
fifty-one. 

A few days later Falk visited a woman for whom he cared. 
The lady was counted fickle, arrogant and coy. Falk felt in good 
form. He sparkled; he disciplined himself for conquest; his 
memory obeyed his every whim; everything was there. He could 
see the woman beaming at him — he felt her yielding. “Brygg- 
mann will have to pay up for that botde of wine,” he laughed 
deep inside. 

Another two years later the party of brute force came to power 
in Germany. Hermann Falk had little interest in politics, but he 
was not minded to be muzzled and reined, and his good memory 
showed him at every step how contradictory was the speech and 
bearing of the group now in power. He made no secret of his 
opinions. The powers that be allowed him to carry on for some 
time — they had other things to do, and his work was appreciated 
and necessary to them. But by and by it became too well known 
that Falk, the engineer, was getting away with a great deal, and 
the powers could no longer pretend ignorance. They warned him 
once, then a second time. They circumscribed his activities. In 
the end they put him in a concentration camp. 

There he met his old friend Bryggmann, who had been put 
behind barbed wire by the new overlords during the very first 
months. 

Bryggmann was tranquil and patient, inwardly confident But 
this only served to provoke the crude, brutal louts who were their 
guards, and they treated him particularly badly. He submitted 
and accepted his lot. His camp mates esteemed him, but since he 
was calm and reasonable and did not complain and paid little 
attention to irresponsible rumors, he was not very popular. 

All the more popular was Hermann Falk. He talked with 
everyone; he liked to talk and he talked a great deal; he was 
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loud and amiable, and even some o£ the ungainly guards were 
won over by his charm. Hermann Falk eagerly discussed the 
smallest rumor; he shared the despair of his camp mates and 
with them clung to every straw of hope. 

Yet it took him the greatest expenditure of effort to continue 
exhibiting his usual, loud and charming nature. When he was 
alone, his breakdown was all the more complete. During the 
nights he rebelled against his fate in insensate fury. He could not 
comprehend that this should happen to him, Hermann Falk. 
The course of political events constituted an injustice committed 
against him personally. He revolted against it; he consumed him- 
self; and though outwardly he seemed as strong as ever, he was 
inwardly destroyed by his unruly soul. 

Falk was friendly and obliging toward everyone, a good com- 
rade; but when he was with Ludwig Bryggmann, he was moody, 
stubborn, vicious. Bryggmann seemed to irritate him; he at- 
tacked the writer without the slightest cause; he derided him. 
Sometimes Bryggmann had the impression that Falk saw in 
him, Bryggmann, the cause of all misfortune. Yet Falk quite ob- 
viously sought Bryggmann’s company. Before Bryggmann he 
let himself go, he could pour out his heart, complain, rage, rebel. 

Neither was young any longer. Bryggmann was past fifty, 
Falk close to fifty. Yet to outward appearances the vigorous, 
sinewy Falk bore up much worse under the rigors of camp life 
than Bryggmann, who was rather weakly but tough. In the end 
Falk fell into physical decay. His broad face with the small, flat- 
tened, leonine nose grew wrinkled, and his white hair no longer 
contrasted with his face. Bryggmann, on the other hand, grew 
harder and seemed taller than before. 

Bryggmann, the writer, had a name that was known through- 
out the world. There were many who tried to get him out of 
the camp. In the end they succeeded; the German authorities 
released Bryggmann, who went to England. 
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He put forward every effort to win freedom for Falk too. It 
was difficult, but after a few failures this too was successful. Falk 
was released, and after a while he, too, came to En g lan d. 

Bryggmann lived in Cumberland, in the Lake District. Falk 
at first remained in London. Bryggmann heard that the engi- 
neer had become his old self again, vigorous, handsome, loud, 
confident, perhaps even less tolerant of contradiction than ever. 

A few months later, during a short visit to London, Brygg- 
mann met the engineer. Falk looked just as he had been de- 
scribed. His broad face with its leonine nose had grown much 
younger again, and his thick white hair merely served to under- 
score his virile youthfulness. He was loud and self-confident too, 
just as he had been described. He slapped Bryggmann on the 
shoulder; he had a patronizing air; and he had not a single 
word of gratitude. 

They talked about the camp. Bryggmann soon noticed that 
Falk, who was usually very precise in his chronology, mixed up 
events. When Bryggmann on one occasion corrected the name of 
a guard— Falk had mentioned a wrong name, and Bryggmann 
thought it was a slip of the tongue — Falk contentiously insisted 
on the wrong name. Later, when they talked of fellow-prisoners, 
Falk slid over the names; then he began speaking of “Thing- 
ummy” and “WhatVhis-name”; then again he searched pain- 
fully for a name and in the end impatiently and imperiously 
asked Bryggmann: “Well, why don’t you help me?” 

And finally, when Bryggmann was about to leave, Falk sneered 
triumphantly: “Weren’t you the one who predicted a bad end 
for me? Now, who was right? Who lost the bet?” And when he 
saw Bryggmann’s astonished face, he continued: “Of course, now 
you don’t want to remember. You would even deny it. Didn’t 
we make a bet, you and I? That night with that woman— what 
was her name? I can’t think of the name. It will come to me. 
Damn it, what was her name?” 
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JYLy American lecture tour had been a great strain. I felt ex- 
hausted and longed for the rural peace of my home in southern 
France. As soon as I had carried out my commitments in the 
States, I took the first available ship to cross. 

It was a small steamer, but still, it was more comfortable than 
I had expected. I liked strolling about the promenade deck by 
myself; I liked to loll in a deck chair watching the waves; I liked 
to take my meals without having to keep up a conversation with 
every Tom, Dick, and Harry. 

There was only one small annoyance. The steward who waited 
on me irritated me beyond measure. He was a man of about 
forty; a massive head surmounted his stocky body; his black hair 
grew far into his low forehead which was creased by deep fur- 
rows; his square face gave an impression of flatness; and his 
small nose seemed to be pushed in beneath resentful brown eyes. 
Apparently he was a Spaniard or a Portuguese. At any rate, he 
was on bad terms with the English language, frequently misun- 
derstanding even simple orders and bringing the wrong thing. 
He was slow-moving and his clumsy body was by no means 
equal to the job of threading his way through the dining room 
of a swaying ship, loaded tray in hand. I counted myself lucky 
when a meal passed without some dish or beverage spilling over 
my suit. 

The passengers muttered at the awkward man or shrugged 
their shoulders in resignation. As for myself, I kept my peace, 
though on occasion my expression must have betrayed some slight 
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annoyance. It was no use arguing with the steward. Beyond ques- 
tion he was quite well aware of the damage he did in each in- 
stance. For after every mishap a strained expression of accusatory 
bitterness appeared on his fleshy perspiring face. The whole man 
had an air of thoughtfulness, of sorrowful contemplation — quali- 
ties that certainly made the practice of his profession no easier. 
Then, too, on occasion he would scrutinize us with an intensity 
calculated to create a personal relationship — a mode of behavior 
by no means seemly in a steward. 

The steward’s incompetence did not long remain a secret from 
his superior, the chief steward, a man of considerabe energy. He 
apologized to me, explaining that he had had to hire the man at 
the last moment, without being able to examine his qualifications, 
and that the man would be fired as soon as the ship made port. 
Under other circumstances I might have said something concilia- 
tory in reply— “It’s not half so bad — why don’t you give him an- 
other chance?” or something of the kind. But I was still tired and 
hyper-sensitive by reason of the strain I had undergone. Thus the 
steward’s clumsiness had annoyed me beyond measure and I 
dryly remarked to the chief steward: “You would do well to get 
rid of him.” 

I never did learn whether the chief steward said anything about 
this talk to the steward Antonio — he had told me his name. But 
it seemed to me that from that day on Antonio looked at me with 
sorrow, bitterness, and reproach, as though my petty resentment 
had disappointed him. Even before, I had sometimes the uncom- 
fortable feeling that Antonio regarded and treated me as though 
he and I were united by some strange fellowship. Now the im- 
pression deepened. 

I said to myself that that was pure imagination. Antonio was 
resentful by nature, and his ill humor was directed no more 
against me than against the whole world. It was purely my own 
romantic bent, I said to myself, that read mysterious psychology 
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cal motives into his conduct. But such considerations were of no 
avail to me. The strange hostile fellowship that I thought I read 
in Antonio’s sad fleshy face infected me more and more pro- 
foundly. The simplest method would have been to have a 
straightforward, frank talk with the man; but that seemed too 
absurd to me. Instead, I silendy reproached myself for ever hav- 
ing made any utterances against him. Most likely he would lay 
the blame for his dismissal at my doorstep. That would have been 
quite wrong, for his incompetence was obvious. Even had I made 
an effort to stand up for him, the chief steward would not have 
been likely to change his mind. Nevertheless, even though my 
reason told me that I was innocent, I was troubled by a guilty 
conscience. I felt profoundly disturbed whenever I laid eyes on 
the ponderous, woebegone man. I was no longer able to enjoy 
the peaceful crossing. 

But then at last I was home. In the quiet of my room, with my 
work and my books, the mournful image of the steward Antonio 
slowly faded from my mind. 

Several months later I spent a few days in Paris on business. 
While waiting for the lights to turn, I caught sight of a well- 
known, grave face on the rear platform of a passing bus. It took 
me a second or two before I realized that it was Antonio, and 
instantly the old feelings surged up again — the old sense of guilt. 
I was assailed by all the fears and secret gratifications caused by 
the strange case which the steward Antonio had brought against 
me before the tribunal of his mind. 

I told myself that Antonio in all likelihood must have long 
forgotten the whole incident. Presumably he had procured a bet- 
ter and more suitable position. I was a fool. But rational consid- 
erations were unable to erase my profound uneasiness. 

With great difficulty I found out Antonio’s address and invited 
him to visit me. He replied in awkward French — the time I had 
suggested did not suit him. Instead he fixed another hour, an 
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hour for which I had arranged a rather important appointment. 
I canceled the other appointment and waited for the steward 
Antonio. 

There he was at last, stolid and somber. I wondered why I had 
burdened myself with this irksome interview. Antonio on his 
part did not seem surprised at all. Though he did not say so in 
so many words, he rather looked as though he had expected my 
summons. The hulking man had a greater gift of expressing his 
character and emotions by his manner and gestures than many 
an actor. 

He stood silent, the sullen mask of his square face with its 
puny nose, brown eyes and deeply furrowed brow emphasizing 
his resentment. I had to pull every word out of him. It was his 
mulishness rather than his lack of knowledge of the language 
that made conversation difficult. 

Finally I asked him point-blank whether he felt that I was the 
cause of his dismissal. With a morose look, startled by my futile 
question, he muttered laconically: “Of course.” Did he not agree 
that he would have been fired even without my intervention? 
Possibly, he replied, but it was I who had been the final cause of 
his misfortune. Unreasonable as this thrust was, I realized in- 
standy that I would never succeed in dissuading him from his 
conclusion. I gave up. 

I asked him whether he felt he had lost much. After all, he 
was not born to be a steward. His only reaction to the question 
was a statement that he was in love with his profession. When I 
looked at him in doubt and surprise, he added: “As a writer you 
ought to be able to understand that. I am interested in people,” 
he continued mysteriously as though it were the most natural 
thing in the world. “Somehow, one has to bridge the gulf,” he 
said. 

I thought at first I had misunderstood his atrocious French. “I 
beg your pardon?” I asked. 
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But he repeated unmistakably: “Somehow, one has to bridge 
the gulf” 

Now I understood that I had not been mistaken on the boat. 
Antonio did believe in a strange, unique affinity between himself 
and me. 

He looked shabby. It was evident that he was not doing well. 
He was doorman for a second-rate night club somewhere in 
Montmartre. Again, though he did not say so in words, his whole 
demeanor expressed the conviction that I was to blame for his 
decline. 

My conscience is neither callous nor unduly sensitive. I cer- 
tainly do not believe in hitting a man who is down. Granted that 
my remark to the chief steward had not been very charitable, it 
had done no harm. The man would have been fired in any event. 
Why not leave the foolish innuendo as it was? I decided not to 
concern myself with Antonio any longer but simply to send him 
away. 

With that thought in mind I heard myself saying: “Now listen, 
Antonio, perhaps I can hire you as a kind of buder for my house. 
There are always things to do in a house with so many guests ” 

What nonsense was this I was talking? The whole idea was 
utter foolishness. What would I do with this clumsy oaf? Why 
had I added the flourish about “many guests”? Was it my inten- 
tion to tempt him? I had no real use for him. He would only loaf 
about and get underfoot. 

Nevertheless I felt a strange sense of gratification. I had made 
my offer, the die had been cast— henceforth Antonio would al- 
ways be with me. From the very outset of our acquaintance he 
had hinted at a mystic tie between us. He was right. 

Matters took precisely the turn I had expected. There was little 
for Antonio to do in my house. Most of the time he stalked about 
doing nothing, though he tried to be of whatever use he could. 
Despite his taciturnity and peevish demeanor, he even displayed 
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a certain affection. On the other hand he took many liberties. He 
behaved not as an employee toward his employer, but somewhat 
like a discontented older relative toward a difficult young man. 
Without losing any words about it, he was evidently set upon 
playing a part in my life that could not be filled by anyone else. 

During the summer months the coast of southern France, where 
I lived, was visited by many of my friends and acquaintances and, 
for better or worse, I was obliged to entertain extensively. Natu- 
rally the summer leisure brought much gossip and jealousy into 
my little place, nor was it always easy to know whom to show in 
and whom to send off. Clumsy as he was, Antonio showed a dis- 
tinct flair for this task. He kept the bores at a distance, encour- 
aged the timid and, all in all, revealed himself as well suited for 
services of a discreet nature. 

Toward the summer’s end a woman whom I had casually met 
in Berlin, Paris, and London, made her appearance in my little 
village. I had never paid particular attention to her— a failure 
that now, in the southern summer, seemed almost incomprehen- 
sible to me. For Clarissa at once struck me as the most desirable 
of all women. 

I first saw her in one of the colorful little cafes down by the 
beautiful bustling harbor. She was surrounded by so many peo- 
ple that I had little opportunity to talk to her. I saw her a second 
time at a snobbishly primitive garden party. Frankly, I had only 
gone because I had hoped to meet her there. And indeed, I did 
find the occasion to chat with her at some length. She was a 
little peeved because I had failed to take notice of her before. She 
flirted with me, but put me off. Not without irony, she pretended 
regret at not having time for me, now that I was paying attention 
to her— she was planning to leave the following week. 

I readily saw through her pose, and I grew very insistent in 
asking her to meet me some time during the few remaining days. 
She did not refuse me but pretended not to have her engagement 
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book at hand. She could not or would not tell me just when I 
might meet her. She lived in a house without a telephone, lent to 
her by a friend, less than an hour’s distance from the harbor. She 
rejected my suggestion that I drop in on her at random. In the 
end we agreed that I was to send her a messenger whom she 
would tell when she had time for me. 

Here was a job for Antonio. I noticed that he seemed a little 
taken aback when I gave him Clarissa’s name. u Do you know 
the lady, Antonio?” I asked. 

“I have seen her a few times in the village,” he replied, with 
an effort to keep his face as imperturbable as is proper for a good 
servant on such occasions. Nevertheless it was clear that he dis- 
liked Clarissa. I impressed him with the fact that I was greatly 
concerned about the appointment and instructed him to agree to 
any hour Clarissa might suggest. 

When he returned in the evening I inquired anxiously as to 
the hour that had been fixed. He replied in his sullen manner 
that Clarissa had not yet made up her mind and had asked him 
to call again the following day. I was annoyed, but realized that 
she sought to make me feel her power in return for my having 
slighted her so long by my indifference. 

The following day Antonio set out again to call on her. Upon 
his return he insisted that he had not been able to see the lady at 
all. The house had been locked and people at a neighboring farm 
had told him that she had left in the company of a friend early 
in the morning for a swim. He had inquired where she was ac- 
customed to go swimming, but had failed to find her when he 
visited the place named. I did not utter a word, but inwardly I 
raged. Here was the old Antonio again, obstinate and clumsy. 
“I shall drive out there myself tomorrow,” I said. 

But the following day there turned out to be something wrong 
with the car. I was unable to drive it, and the two village taxis 
were away and beyond reach. Clarissa had forbidden a surprise 
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visit, so even to drive out would have meant taking a risk. To 
walk was out of the question. That would only have served to 
emphasize in the most obtrusive fashion my craving to see her— 
which would have been a tactical blunder. There was nothing to 
do but to send Antonio again. 

I was not greatly surprised when he returned once more with- 
out having accomplished his object. 

In the end Clarissa left our little village without my having 
been able to see her. Antonio brought me the news, not without 
gloating a little. “Well, that was the old efficient Antonio,” I 
could not help saying. 

I rarely criticized Antonio, and even when I did it was futile. 
He would put on the aggrieved face I knew from the boat. This 
time, however, it was different. 

“If I had really wanted it,” he said, “the meeting between you 
and Madame Clarissa would have taken place. But I think it is 
better this way.” He was muttering in his close-mouthed manner, 
looking away from my face. 

“What’s that?” I asked. I thought I might have misunderstood 
his unwieldy French. 

“I think that it is better this way,” he repeated, and this time 
he looked me straight in the eye. 

Neither his look nor his voice expressed impudence. What he 
said sounded rather like a gentle admonition, an objective, seri- 
ous statement of fact. I felt an overpowering impulse to throw 
him out of the house. Yet at the same time I felt the need to jus- 
tify myself. I was tempted to ask him just why he thought it was 
better this way. But I dared only to ask an indirect question: “Do 
you know Madame Clarissa from former days?” 

“No,” Antonio replied without hesitation. 

“Do you know anything about her?” I continued. 

“No,” said Antonio. 
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I paused for a moment, and then I was foolhardy enough to 
remark scornfully: “Well, in that case you have probably bridged 
a gulf” 

“On the contrary,” Antonio replied, impassive and unmoved. 
“But I have been watching her ” 

I maintained silence. It was quite absurd, of course, to assume 
that Antonio could read a person’s character and history in his 
eyes. Still, his calm way of speaking somehow affected me. 

About two months later I received a letter from Clarissa. She 
reproached me for not having communicated with her. She was 
now in Paris, she wrote, and she inquired when I would come 
to see her. But my desire had abated — I was absorbed in writing 
a new novel. I was unable to banish Antonio’s curious statement 
from my mind. My reply was friendly and noncommittal. 

During the winter months I heard about Clarissa from a 
friend of mine, Professor Robert L., an amiable enthusiast always 
inclined to let his imagination run away with him. He wrote in 
rapture about Clarissa. 

It was a time filled with political tension, and Robert L., like 
myself, was a citizen of a country where the enemies of liberty 
and the partisans of brute force had usurped all power. They 
were people who shrank from nothing and who hated their op- 
ponents with deadly fanaticism. Robert L. was a quiet, harmless 
man, but he was not given to caution and he had never made a 
secret of his liberal ideas. Thus he was an object of bitter hatred. 
Nevertheless I was painfully surprised when I read that Robert 
had been arrested on a charge of subversive activities. He was 
anything but a radical and it was incredible that he, as the papers 
had it, had engaged in treasonable activities. Yet his enemies 
declared triumphantly that documents found in his house proved 
his guilt beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

I made inquiries as to the truth of the whole matter. A trust- 
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worthy mutual friend informed me that the evidence that was 
Robert’s undoing had been planted in his house by Clarissa. 

As it turned out later, this was the third time Clarissa had 
been involved in a case of this kind. 
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JLhe news that his Governor in France had mutinied and pro- 
claimed his deposition reached Emperor Nero on the 19th of 
March in Naples, where he was acting the part of Oedipus with 
artistry, devotion, and success. To his friends he said that the 
revolt in France was just the thing he had been looking for; now 
he had a valid pretext for falling back upon the customs of war 
and plundering the rich province. The treasures would fill his 
depleted exchequer. Later in the day, he went to the circus and 
watched with interest the final contests of the heavyweight 
athletes. Alarming dispatches from France continued to arrive 
during the evening meal. The Emperor glanced them over, tore 
them up languidly, and shook his head over his Governor who 
had obviously gone insane. 

Nero let a whole week pass without taking action. When Hel, 
the Chief of his Cabinet, guardedly tried to suggest that it might 
be advisable to issue an order of the day to the western armies 
or to the troops assembled for the great Oriental campaign, or at 
least to send a message to the Senate, the Emperor declared that 
he intended to appear again on the boards in ten days and did 
not feel like wasting his breath and his voice on so inane a 
matter as the crazy revolt in France. His ministers had much 
trouble in inducing him to set a price of ten millions on the in- 
surgent Governor’s head and to send a personally written letter 
to the Senate. He himself, so he told the Senate, was prevented 
by a throat affliction from going to Rome and therefore had to 
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ask the Appointed Fathers to see that justice be done him and 
the state. 

But the dispatches from the west became ever more alarming, 
and so the Emperor, sighing over the interruption of a sojourn 
devoted to art, finally had to decide to return to Rome. Pointing 
out his hoarseness and the soreness of his throat, he even now 
refrained from appearing before the Senate and contented him- 
self with asking the most important members of that body to 
visit him at the Palatine. But when they hurriedly responded to 
the summons, he did not discuss politics with them but spoke at 
great length of the improvements which Ksetib, the great organ 
builder from Alexandria, had at his own suggestion embodied in 
his water organs. Some time soon, he promised, he would per- 
sonally introduce some of these new instruments to the public. 
“Provided that my Governor in France permits it,” he added 
with a smile, and that was all he had to say about the situation. 

On April 16, the news came that General Galba, the Gover- 
nor of Spain, had declared his solidarity with his mutinous col- 
league in France and had been proclaimed Emperor by the 
western armies. Nero had asked the leading men of Rome to a 
banquet on the 17th of April. He used the occasion for the per- 
formance of a witty litde ballad to the tune of an obscene song, 
satirizing the two mutinous generals. He was pleased when he 
was told a few days later that the whole city was singing the 
ballad. 

Emperor Nero was thirty years old at the time. He had shown 
that he could act forcefully if the occasion demanded it. But he 
displayed a strangely nonchalant attitude in dealing with the 
constantly spreading revolt in the west. Perhaps it was because 
he felt all too secure, because he was too firmly convinced that 
his luck would hold. 

His Military Cabinet directed that a part of the troops assem- 
bled for the Oriental enterprise be sent to Northern Italy where 
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a new army was to be formed- But these defensive measures 
lacked the proper elan. The ministers and generals were handi- 
capped by the Emperor’s indolence. He was satisfied with sign- 
ing the documents presented to him, but nothing could induce 
him to take over the command of the new army and to lead it 
against the revolutionaries- When his advisers proposed that he 
do so he replied that it would be better if he joined the western 
army alone and unarmed and, in a brilliant speech, recalled them 
to the old obedience. “Words are stronger than arms,” he re- 
peated several times. 

He preferred to spend his time with frivolous and romantically 
extravagant projects; such as the suggestion that the whole 
Senate, yes, even the whole untrustworthy population of the city 
of Rome be executed, or at least all inhabitants of French origin. 
Then again, the Senate becoming more difficult every day, he 
was inclined to compromise, offered to abdicate and be satisfied 
with ruling Egypt. If the Egyptians were to disavow him, he 
would live on what he earned by his histrionic art. 

The population of Rome opposed with passive resistance the 
mobilization ordered by the commanders of the newly formed 
army. The collection of war taxes, too, lagged. The flow of sup- 
plies from the west ceased, Egypt and Libya detained the grain 
ships, the prices of victuals rose. Disturbances broke out when 
an Egyptian ship brought, instead of the expected wheat, merely 
Nile sand for the wrestling bouts in the Imperial arena. True, 
the masses were still partial to their wasteful and brilliant Em- 
peror, the last descendant of the great Caesar, but the old Re- 
publican nobility, the bureaucracy and the Roman-chauvinistic 
great landowners of Italy found fault with his cosmopolitan 
policies which smacked of liberalism and favored the east. His 
opponents continued to gain adherents and became more daring 
every day. The Emperor’s statues were hung with insulting 
placards. Nightly brawls were organized and, alluding to the 
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name of General Vindex, who had started the revolt — vindex 
meaning judge— the whole city resounded with the cry: “Bring 
on the judge! Bring on vindex !” 

The Emperor had always insisted that the administrative offi- 
cers and the police submit to him unvarnished reports, and so 
he was promptly informed of what was now taking place. He 
listened to everything, but only rarely did he make any com- 
ment and, if so, in an offhand contemptuous manner. 

Dully menacing, the revolt was in the meantime coming closer, 
although the city itself was kept in check by the presence of the 
twelve thousand Lifeguards. This well-paid and pampered elite 
troop was considered to be particularly devoted to the Emperor, 
and rightly so. The army, too, which was being assembled in 
Northern Italy, was composed of reliable troops. But the soldiers 
expected Nero to appear in person, to address them and mani- 
fest his interest in them. He refused to do so and this strange 
passivity was of advantage to his adversaries. Their emissaries 
were clever, the commanders of the contingents faithful to Nero 
lost authority because of the Emperor’s failure to back them up 
personally, and so, on June 8, news came to Rome that large 
numbers of the newly formed North-Italian army, too, had gone 
over to the mutineers and sworn allegiance to Galba, the Pre- 
tender. 

Nero was at table when the dispatch reached him. He tore it 
to bits and overturned the table, smashing his two favorite gob- 
lets, the Homeric ones, into which artistic gold reliefs depicting 
scenes from the Odyssey had been etched. Wrathful, he bade 
his guests be off. After a brief seclusion, he sent for Locusta, a 
woman who was carried on the lists of the Imperial household as 
a housekeeper but whose actual functions were somewhat of a 
puzzle to everybody, and demanded poison from her. She handed 
him the drops in a golden phial, but that was not good enough 
for him, and a more tasteful container had to be found. 
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However, a few hours later, the Emperor was full of con- 
fidence again. Were not the Lifeguard regiments still his stanch 
supporters? He summoned their leaders and proposed to them 
to put the fleet in Ostia in readiness, to embark the guards, and 
make for Egypt. With the faithful and dependable eastern 
provinces as a base, it ought not to be difficult to regain the 
Empire. They listened to him with the prescribed reverence, then 
looked at one another. Hesitating, they voiced their objections — 
weighty objections. Ought the capital really to be abandoned 
without a fight? Would it not be difficult, if not altogether im- 
possible, to transport the troops from the city of Rome, to which 
they clung, to the dubious east? Would not the soldiers be 
amazed if the Emperor were to abandon the capital instead of 
dying for it, if necessity required it? One of the officers cynically 
quoted one of Virgil’s verses which Nero loved to recite with 
particular pathos: “Is it indeed such a misfortune to die?” The 
Emperor looked at the men with surprise, smiled distractedly, 
and shook his head at so much faint-heartedness. He had never 
liked to deal with officers. 

Half an hour later, the leaders of the guards requested another 
audience. The growing unrest in the city, they suggested to 
the Emperor, required the reinforcement of his lifeguards. But 
if the guards round the Palatine were reinforced, people might 
ask questions. Thus it was expedient that the Emperor repair to 
the Servilian Gardens which could be guarded much more easily 
and unobtrusively. The Servilian Gardens contained a num- 
ber of court attendants’ dwellings and work buildings of the 
royal household. The officers expected a fit of rage from the 
Emperor. But nothing of the kind happened. Instead, an expres- 
sion of childlike astonishment made Nero’s fleshy face look al- 
most silly. “I always thought,” he said, “that I could sleep easily 
on the Palatine even without guards. But, after all, this is a mili- 
tary question, and I yield to expert opinion ” Smiling, he gave 
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instructions to move to the Gardens. Hurried preparations were 
made, and hardly an hour later the Emperor was on his way, 
accompanied by a detachment of Lifeguards. Men were posted at 
all the entrances to the extensive grounds. 

Still, the Emperor could not believe that his rule was seriously 
threatened, to say nothing of his life. He shut himself up for two 
hours and wrote the outline of a speech which he meant to de- 
liver in the Forum, to vindicate his rule before the Romans. This 
done, he gathered his friends about him-surprised to notice that 
not all whom he had summoned had followed him to the Ser- 
vilian Gardens — and read them his speech. His project did not 
seem to arouse much enthusiasm. Nero ignored this and asked 
the men, standing about bewildered and embarrassed, what he 
had better wear on the following day in the Forum to deliver his 
speech. At last, Phaon, his secretary, mustered up enough courage 
to say in a matter-of-fact tone that Nero would not get so far 
even as the beginning of his speech because the people would 
have torn him limb from limb before. “Do you think so, my 
Phaon? Do you really think so?” the Emperor asked, non- 
plussed. Everybody now started to speak all at once, and it was 
obvious that, without exception, they considered his plan imprac- 
ticable. Plainly irritated, Nero asked: “Well, if I am not to do 
that, what else is there left for me to do? Should I address my- 
self directly to General Galba, the leader of the rebels, put my- 
self into his hands, and appeal to his conscience? Or should I 
perhaps go to the Parthians and beg for asylum?” The Par- 
thians were the Romans’ mortal enemies, and Nero, after a 
mildly successful military campaign, had succeeded in coming 
to a tolerable understanding with them. 

The Emperor spent the evening as was his wont. He had him- 
self shaved, took the digestive which his court physician had 
prescribed for him, and sat down to supper. Contrary to his habit, 
he ate sparingly, but seemed to be in good spirits. He spoke 
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much and wittily, mostly about literature, the theater, handi- 
crafts. He rose from table early and went to bed, declaring that 
he wished to have a clear head for whatever needed to be done 
the next day. 

But his sleep was troubled. He got up an hour before mid- 
night, meaning to follow an occasional habit and engage some 
of the numerous guards in affable and informative conversation. 
But to his surprise there was no guard at the entrance, and the 
next guard, too, was gone. He walked toward the pavilion occu- 
pied by Phaon. The man, it appeared, had been looking for him. 
He had had news to the effect that, after the Emperor had left 
the Palatine, the officers of the guards called their men together 
and told them that the Emperor had left Rome secretly and fled 
to Egypt; furthermore, that Galba, the new master, had pledged 
himself to make a present of thirty thousand sesterces to every 
member of the guards after his entry into Rome. Thereupon the 
troops had taken the oath of allegiance to the new master. 

It was outdoors that Phaon informed Nero of these things, in 
the night from the eighth to the ninth of June. The night was 
unusually warm, but the Emperor seemed to feel cold. He stood 
there, a man of medium height, looking rather stout and clumsy 
in his dressing gown, and wearing sandals on his bare feet. It 
seemed to Phaon that the Emperor’s heavy face blanched and 
that he pressed his prominent lower lip between his teeth. But 
all he said was: “Why, that’s nonsense. Hell never be able to 
pay them thirty thousand, and I don’t see how they can take 
such a promise seriously.” Illusory though his ideas were at 
times, in this instance he did believe, he believed in mans com- 
mon sense. He himself was quite open-handed. His guards’ pay 
and gratuities were exceptionally high, so high, in fact, that they 
represented the limit. He had therefore assumed that the troops 
would not be taken in by empty promises of higher gratuities, 
and he had relied upon them. So it was fundamentally his 
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belief in man’s common sense by which he perished; for, con- 
tinuing on his round of inspection, he found that the men had 
after all been taken in by a lot of silly promises. At any rate, all 
the guards had quietly and secretly left their posts. This startled 
him, although he did not give himself away before Phaon. For 
the first time he had a foreboding of how near his end was. 

Nero dismissed Phaon and, dragging his feet, pursued his soli- 
tary way through the spacious park, from one of the small cour- 
tiers’ houses to the other. He meant to call together his court. 
But all doors were locked, and no response came. He went back 
to his bedroom, and now his chamberlains and lackeys, too, had 
run off, having taken along whatever there was to be taken, even 
the little gold receptacle with the poison. This so infuriated him 
that his accustomed words failed him, the pathetic and the 
coarsely blasphemous ones, and he only compressed his lips 
tightly. 

Within the next half hour the few remaining faithful ones ar- 
rived: the three freedmen, Phaon, Telos, and Epaphroditos, and 
his handsome young friend and bedfellow, the sixteen-year-old 
Sporus. Nero sat on his bed, silent, bitter, and sulking. The rascals 
had carried off even the pillowcases. He squatted there, flabby 
and stoutish, his legs protruding remarkably slender from under 
his short violet dressing gown, his reddish-blond hair, matted by 
perspiration, falling down over his forehead, the skin of his 
square and not unattractive face spotty, and his near-sighted 
gray eyes under knitted brows staring darkly in front of him; 
and his friends did not know whether he was even aware of 
their presence. 

At last he lifted his eyes. “Send for Edico, please,” he said. This 
Edico, a German, one of the Lifeguards who used to be about 
his person constantly, was his favorite among them. 

“What does Your Majesty want of Edico?” Telos asked guard- 
edly and very politely. 
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“I think,” Nero replied, “that no one can be of better assist- 
ance to me than he, when I die. I should like to die decently.” 
Saying this, he steadily, almost cheerfully, looked from one of 
the four men to the other. 

“Edico is not here,” Phaon said finally, “everybody has gone 
except us.” 

Again Nero shook his head. “Strange, how faint-hearted they 
are,” he pondered. 

“It would be best,” Phaon suggested after a little while, “if 
Your Majesty were to go to my villa.” 

“Hm, yes,” Nero mumbled, “perhaps you’re right.” He rose 
sluggishly. “It’s rather far,” he grumbled. 

“About eight kilometers,” said Phaon. 

The lad Sporus said eagerly: “They’ve left some horses in the 
stable.” 

At the sound of his favorite’s clear voice the Emperor’s face 
brightened. “This is the first time you’ve shown an interest in 
horses,” he smiled. 

The sky had become overcast, it looked as if a thunderstorm 
were brewing. Nero came upon an old cloak which one of the 
servants had probably discarded, exchanging it against a better 
garment from the Emperor’s wardrobe. They proceeded toward 
the stables. Nero mounted. Sporus handed up the cloak. It was 
so large that even the head could be comfortably enwrapped. 
The disguise began to amuse the Emperor. “Is this all right?” he 
asked, draping himself. 

“It looks fine,” Phaon criticized dryly, “but the moon will be 
out again presently, and then everybody will recognize you. Your 
Majesty would do well to cover your head entirely.” 

But Nero merely said: “Let’s go!” and put his horse to a trot. 

They passed the Lifeguards’ great central barrack. It was lighted 
and full of noise. Preparations were presumably made for march- 
ing to meet Galba, seizing Nero, and occupying the city. The 
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Emperor and his little escort rode on swifdy. Two men came 
walking in their direction, 

“Some more” one of them said, “who are looking for Nero.” 

Presently, they met two soldiers of the guards. After a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, they gave the salute to which the Emperor 
alone was entided. “Now we re in for it,” Phaon grumbled softly. 

After crossing the Anio River, they rode on silently through 
the countryside, sparsely dotted with villas. Undulating low hills 
in the distance, grassland and underbrush as far as the eye could 
reach, wild rabbits scurrying to safety before the horses’ hoofs. 
At last, a narrow path leading to Phaon’s property branched off 
from the main highway. Not wishing to apprise the servants of 
their arrival, they left the horses behind. To reach the rear of the 
house, they had to toil through brushwood, thorny brambles, 
and reeds. At times, the others spread their cloaks over the bram- 
bles to facilitate the Emperor’s progress; at others, they had to 
creep along on all fours. 

At last the rear wall of the house rose before them. Phaon 
asked the Emperor to wait until he had ascertained how best to 
smuggle him into the house and find him a safe spot. He took 
the others along, leaving Nero behind, alone in the night. He 
squatted on the ground and clumsily removed the thorns stick- 
ing to his clothes. There came a few strong puffs of warm wind, 
the night was full of unrest, dogs barked, birds screamed before 
the gathering storm. There he squatted, thoughtful, shaking his 
head several times with astonishment. He felt thirsty, but there 
was nothing but a puddle of unclean tepid water. He scooped, 
drank, and spat the water out with disgust. Softly he said to him- 
self: “That’s Nero’s Drink now.” What was known as “Nero’s 
Drink” was a mixture of seven different kinds of wine of 
various vintages. This mixture had been given his name and 
was to be known by it for a long time to come. Then he relieved 
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nature soberly and meditatively, wondering if that was perhaps 
the last time. 

The others returned. An unused door, opening into the rear 
of the house, had been cleared by them sufficiently to permit a 
person to crawl through on all fours. So, puffing and grumbling, 
Nero crawled inside. He got into a small cellar-like room filled 
with dampish air. Feebly the moon shed in its beams, and the 
men did not dare to light up. There lay the Emperor on two 
shabby blankets, rather exhausted. He had not eaten much at 
supper, and now, after so arduous a trip, he suffered from hun- 
ger and thirst. Phaon went in search of food and brought him 
some dried tuna fish and a little of the sour local wine. Nero 
ate and drank, taking the first bites and swallows with greed 
and relish, the following ones with disgust. Then he reclined and 
closed his eyes. 

“Have you news from Rome, my Phaon?” he asked after a 
while. 

“Yes,” said Phaon, “I have news ” 

“What is it?” asked Nero. 

“The Senate has decided,” the secretary replied, “to pronounce 
you an enemy of the people tomorrow immediately after sun- 
rise and to put you to death in the ancient manner.” 

“What is that: ‘the ancient manner’?” the Emperor asked 
attentively. 

“The criminal,” Phaon replied, “is stripped and bound with 
cords, his neck is put inside a wooden fork, and then he is 
scourged until he is dead.” 

“The Senate is quite brave,” Nero said, contempt making him 
project his prominent lower lip still farther, “since I am no longer 
to be feared.” 

“It would at any rate be well,” Epaphroditos suggested, “not to 
give them a chance to carry out the sentence.” 
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Strangely listless, Nero blinked at him through the darkness 
with his short-sighted eyes. “You mean,” he stated, “that it is 
now for me to die decently.” The others were silent. “You may 
be right,” he continued, adding in a casual tone: “Dig me a 
grave, so they will not find me and mutilate my body. Put me in 
it until there is an opportunity for cremating me in a befitting 
manner.” While, hesitating, they turned to leave, he touched his 
fingers to his cloak and clothing, which were dirty. “Another 
thing,” he detained them. “A man cannot die in such clothes,” 
he said disgustedly. “At least get me some decent clothes. And a 
wreath to die with.” And when they still waited, he jumped up 
unexpectedly, stamped his foot, and cried fiercely: “Get you 
gone!” 

Startled by his uncontrolled shouting, they slunk out hurriedly. 
The lad Sporus was about to join them, but Nero called him back 
and made him sit down at his side. Pouting like a boy who 
wishes to apologize, the Emperor said: “Well, am I not right? A 
wreath and some decent clothes, that’s the least I can ask, isn’t 
it?” 

He pulled out the little dagger which he habitually carried 
about with him, tested its point and edge by mechanically brush- 
ing his hand over it, and put it back again. “I am glad,” he said, 
“that I remembered to get shaved last night. Come now, my 
Sporus, and arrange my forelocks for me.” He squatted on the 
ground, rather stout, his hands clasped around his knees. His 
strong fleshy face with the straight prominent nose and the might- 
ily protruding lower lip bore an expression of calmness, and of no 
fear whatever. And while his favorite’s tender hands busied 
themselves with his soft long reddish-blond hair, he prattled 
and meditated: “It isn’t easy to be a good emperor, like Caesar 
or Augustus. Even to be a good actor, like Roscius or Liban, isn’t 
easy. But to be a great emperor and at the 'same time a great 
actor, that’s damned difficult. 

O] 
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“Strictly speaking, whatever I did was to the good. Tree, 
there isn’t any money, and I’d like to know what that scoundrelly 
Galba is going to do about the thirty thousand he promised to 
everyone of my guards”— he shook his head, still astonished— 
“but that on which I spent the money was good. If the world’s 
historians are just, they will have to come to the conclusion: 
Where Alexander failed, Nero was successful. Nero has in truth 
spread Greek culture all over the world. But the world’s his- 
torians are probably not just and they will pause only at what I 
am supposed to have done badly. 

“Now I shall have to cap a great life by a great death. Seneca 
set me a rather good example there. He died in a decent manner. 
As a matter of fact, he ought to have been thankful to me for 
having given him the opportunity of a decent death. Better by 
far than if he had died a commonplace death in his bed. How 
about it, my Sporus, don’t you want to precede me in death?” 
He paid no attention to the lad’s startled recoil. “I am sure,” he 
continued, “that those whom I had killed no longer blame me 
for it, now that they are with those below. There were rather 
many whom I had killed, a great many, but I had good reasons 
for it. Now that they are dead, they themselves will understand 
it, and when I step down to join them, they will salute me rev- 
erentially and amicably. Don’t you think so, my Sporus?” But 
the lad Sporus had cleared out. 

Nero, blinking his short-sighted eyes, peered into the corners, 
did not see the boy, rose clumsily, and groped about the room. 
Rage seized him at finding himself alone. “Where are you, you 
swine, you scum?” he shouted, he bawled coarsely. “I’ll have 
you whipped, I’ll have you crucified, you traitor, you swine.” He 
felt shaken by self-pity and a mad desire to touch human skin. 
They had all forsaken him. There was no boy, no woman, for 
him to mingle with. Raging desire made him breathe violently. 
He sank his teeth into his full lips, wrathful at Sporus and his 
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lady-friend Calvia, because they were not present, and at Pop 
paea, because she was dead. 

He heard the others come back and at once pulled himself to- 
gether. It was a matter of dying decently. Playing with the 
dagger, he begged: “Let me hear, Telos, how you will mourn 
me.” And when Telos haltingly and painfully recited the cus- 
tomary verses of the lamentation for the dead, he corrected him 
several times. 

Horsemen could now be heard approaching. There must be a 
whole squadron of them, surrounding the house. “If they once 
succeed in forcing their way in here, Your Majesty,” Phaon 
warned, “it will be too late.” 

The Emperor replied haughtily: “You might have saved your- 
self the warning.” Unhurried, with the aid of the others, he put 
on the garment they had brought him. They had managed even 
to procure a wreath. It was scrubby and shabby, but it was a 
wreath at any rate. 

Nero seated himself properly. “Hold my shoulders, Phaon,” he 
commanded, “and let me slide down slowly when it’s over.” He 
bade Epaphroditos firmly grasp the wrist of his hand holding the 
dagger. The two men did as they were told. Telos stood at the 
door to hold back intruders until the Emperor would have ac- 
complished the deed. 

Nero looked from one of his friends to the other, sighed deeply, 
and said: “What an artist the world is losing in me!” And, 
with Epaphroditos to guide his hand, he plunged the dagger into 
his throat. 
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I 

By the third week out from Portsmouth, the passengers on the 
Du\e of Grafton had all sniffed at each other and made friends 
or the reverse; everybody knew everybody inside out. It was a 
long voyage to India when you had to sail round the Cape. It 
was reckoned nineteen weeks from Portsmouth to Madras, if all 
went well; but you might easily spend six months at sea. They 
were now off the west coast of Africa and it was damnably hot. 
The East India Company’s ships were not of the most com- 
fortable, and the Du\e of Grafton was not the most comfortable 
of the Company’s ships. The lack of comfort was unpleasant and 
the heat still more unpleasant; but worst of all was the boredom. 

Besides the ship’s complement there were forty-one passengers 
on board. They were nearly all soldiers, most of whom were 
making their first voyage to India; then there were a few of the 
Company’s officials, and a chaplain. There were very few women: 
the wife of General Clavering, a Miss Pearce, the wife and daugh- 
ter of the Company’s resident at Murshidabad, and a German 
lady, Mrs. Imhoff, who, with her four-year-old child, was accom- 
panying her husband. 

India was a grueling place, for all its enticements. You had to 
be pretty desperate to go there, or else you had to be a very 
courageous man and very confident of your destiny. Many came 
back with riches and broken health, many with broken health 
only; and many came to an untimely end beneath its implacable 
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sky. An unpleasant country, temperature one hundred degrees in 
January, and an incongruous population. Seventeen thousand 
whites among seventy million natives. Everything was pre- 
carious, incalculable; from the moment you landed you never 
had firm ground under your feet. Certainly a military career 
there offered glamor and much more; opportunities of all kinds 
ran riot. Had not the thirty-year-old John Charles Maclean, 
brother of the Hugh Maclean on board, made forty thousand 
pounds in four years? Many a man would chance his liver for 
that. 

There was no secret, then, as to what thirty-eight of the forty- 
one passengers on the Du\e of Grafton were after. But what, 
in the name of heaven, was the German doing on the ship? This 
rather stout, gray-haired, gesticulating gentleman with a wife and 
child, who called himself Christoph Karl Adam, Baron Imhoff — 
though some doubt was felt about his title and the passenger list 
had him down as plain Mr. Imhoff. He had told some of the 
other passengers that he was a painter and was going to India in 
search of subjects and above all in the hope of painting min- 
iatures of Indian princes on ivory and porcelain, in the mode of 
the day. This adventurous notion was twice as hazardous for a 
man who had a wife and child on his hands; his glowing en- 
thusiasm, rendered in fluent and faulty English, was listened to 
with coolness. There was no response to his persistent efforts to 
start a conversation, and the German couple was left severely 
to itself. 

This does not mean that the other passengers did not take a 
burning interest in this strange pair. Mrs. Imhoff was a great 
deal younger than her husband. She looked about twenty-two 
and she had a clear and delicate complexion, blond hair, a 
beautiful skin, gray eyes, and a low forehead. She was fond of 
laughing, and her teeth were small and charming. Altogether, 
in spite of her size and height and a certain sharpness of feature 
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at close quarters, she made a graceful and appealing impression. 
Whenever this dubious Baroness promenaded the deck, the man- 
ner in which the men talked and held themselves underwent a 
change. They talked louder and more interestingly; every gesture 
and movement took on a new elegance. The ladies, on the other 
hand, especially Mrs. Clavering, became as dumb as stones, as 
stiff as wood, whenever Mrs. Imhoff appeared. 

There was no escape from perspiration and boredom beneath 
that relentless tropical sky. Three weeks on board ship is a long 
time, and it feels twice as long when some of the passengers form 
a highly sophisticated and mannered society among themselves 
from which you are rigidly excluded. Perhaps the German 
married couple suffered most from this and perhaps among all 
those on board they had the most dubious and difficult future 
before them; yet the Baron kept up his genial and ingenious 
efforts to make himself agreeable and the Baroness held firmly to 
her bright and becoming smile. She was unaffected even by the 
constant worry over her child. Except for the rats, this four-year- 
old bqy was certainly the liveliest creature on the ship. With un- 
ruffled good humor his mother reproved, begged, consoled, 
while the little brat ran from one end of the boat to the other, 
playing with dog or bird, asking the Captain unintelligible ques- 
tions in German, screaming, whooping, interrupting the sailors 
at their work, vanishing completely three or four times a week 
under sails or in the hold, forever in danger of his life, crawling 
about and getting between people’s legs. “Karl! Karl!” Mrs. Im- 
hofPs ringing voice was to be heard all day long, and the passen- 
gers explained to each other that Karl meant Charles. 

One day, bowling his hoop with more determination than 
skill, this boy Karl got in the way of Mrs. Clavering, who was 
pacing the deck clothed, in spite of the heat, in a splendid and 
voluminous dress. The hoop got caught in her train. The stout 
little fellow charged after it and, gripping hold of her as he fell, 
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tore her skirt in two. The General’s wife gathered her torn dress 
together and, with an extremely sour look on her large face, went 
on without a word. Mrs. Imhoff ran after her and, blushing 
deeply, addressed her most earnestly in a mixture of German 
and English, turning now and again to the boy to insist appar- 
ently on his apologizing to the lady. But the child stood, chubby- 
faced and stolid, staring straight in front of him with his round 
eyes. 

The General’s wife replied frigidly: “I don’t understand you,” 
and very expressively raised her shoulders and let them fall again. 
Then, with head high and eyes front, she walked on. 

Mrs. Imhoff lost her blithe, gay look. Her back bent; her face 
quivered and flushed; sharp lines showed around her eyes. She 
had suddenly become a tired, anxious woman. 

Just as she turned away, holding the pouting, refractory boy 
by the hand, a small man in a coffee-colored coat came up to her. 
He had a long face, a long nose, large eyes beneath a wide fore- 
head, a strong chin; and his clothes, in spite of the heat, were 
faultlessly pressed and closely buttoned up. Speaking slowly and 
courteously, he said: “It must be hard making such a long jour- 
ney with a child, even when the child is so charming and the 
mother so patient.” 

Mrs. Imhoff looked at the gentleman in the coffee-colored coat 
and dimly remembered the Baron telling her that the little man 
who was so reserved was a very important person, but that no 
one could get near him. She smiled once more; she looked girlish 
and appealing. “Oh-— sir,” she said in broken English, “it is the 
opposite. It is beautiful — It is sweet,” she added, correcting her- 
self, “to have a child with, and it is dreadful— without.” 

The gentleman in the coffee-colored coat listened with atten- 
tion and assured her once more very slowly and in simple words, 
so that she could understand him, that her boy was charming. 
He was probably the only person on board except the child’s 
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mother who was of this opinion. Mrs. Imhoff made an impulsive 
reply and begged him to excuse her terrible English. On the 
contrary he found her English wonderful. The Baroness was 
taller than he and her bright and lively manner contrasted with 
his gravity. The women looked on with disgust at the colloquy 
and the men with eager interest. The Baron came up. The three 
seemed to be the only ones on board whose spirits rose above the 
tedium and the heat. Later, they sat together at luncheon. Karl 
sprinkled the coffee-colored coat with broth and the owner of 
it was delighted. 

After luncheon the passengers withdrew to their cabins, and 
the Baron then told his spouse who and what the gentleman in 
the coffee-colored coat was. He was a certain Mr. Warren Hast- 
ings. The Baroness had never before heard the name Warren 
and she tried hard to say it properly in her ringing Swabian 
speech. The Baron went on to explain that this Mr. Warren 
Hastings was going as second in council to Madras. And, as the 
governor of Madras, Mr. Du Pre, was old and no more than a 
figurehead, Mr. Hastings would in fact govern the Presidency. 
What was the Presidency of Madras? the Baroness asked with a 
yawn; for now she was beginning to give way blissfully to the 
heat and her fatigue. Was it as large as the Duchy of Wiirttem- 
berg? She came from Stuttgart and, until she set out on this long 
voyage, the only other place she had known was Nuremberg, 
where the Baron had been living for some years. Yes, the Presi- 
dency had a population of, maybe, twenty million; Wurttemberg 
eight hundred thousand. And so this little coffee-colored gentle- 
man might be considered more powerful than Duke Karl Eugen, 
the Baroness said, and she had to laugh. Yes, Karl Adam 
assured her seriously; and he began, not for the first time, to 
paint in glowing colors all the marvels of the Indian scene — that 
immense and teeming country with its curious, highly civilized 
population, so babyishly weak that any man of brains and deter- 
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mination could overthrow it with his little finger. Lord Clive had 
shown that nine hundred Englishmen were a match for fifty 
thousand of the natives. A funny lot, these natives. For all their 
cowardice they could sometimes be really dangerous; particularly 
where their gods and sacred animals were concerned. They gave 
way, bent before the storm, could not be cornered; perjured 
themselves time after time for a triviality and wondered that you 
wondered at it; died resolutely and without a word for things as 
trivial. Herr von Imhoff romanced about the storied treasures, 
the jungle, the temples, the Rajahs on thrones of gold and ivory, 
the holy men endowed with hypnotic powers, the temple danc- 
ing-girls, the seething masses whom any white man could make 
his slaves. He spoke of the immense possibilities open to any in- 
telligent man there, now that the European constellation had 
risen, bringing war and the rivalries of Dutch and English and 
French interests. It was only necessary, perhaps, as the champion 
of one of the native princes, to play off the European forces one 
against the other. Herr von Imhoff went on to dream of how he 
would win the favor of one of the native potentates with his 
miniature painting, make himself indispensable, and then, after 
cutting himself a good slice out of the giant Indian cake, return 
laden with riches to Europe. 

Marianne listened in silence, her lowered eyelids a delicate blue, 
fringed with long light-brown lashes. She loved her husband 
and loved to hear him talk; he was so romantic and adventurous. 
Life in Stuttgart had been tedious and restricted. She was only 
Anna Maria Apollonia Chapuset, third daughter of a poor French 
emigre family which clung to the outer edge of the pompous 
court of Wiirttemberg, vainly defying a scarcely dissembled con- 
tempt. So when the Franconian Baron appeared, a much-trav- 
eled man of the world, and made ardent love to this tall and soft 
and inexperienced Marianne Chapuset, it is not surprising that 
his gallantry seemed the answer to her dreams. She made no 
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resistance whatever and wondered that her dream could be ful- 
filled with such magnificent ease. 

In an interview, painful from every aspect, her father and 
brother compelled the rather elderly and threadbare Baron to 
marry Marianne. Karl Adam von Imhoff had seen life, and his 
travels in Turkey had given him a fatalistic turn. Why not? he 
asked himself and married her. Her mother, Susanne Chapuset, 
was the only person to object. Baron Imhoff did not please her at 
all; a windbag, an adventurer, penniless. “This is no Selzhafclc 
you’ve got into,” she said sadly as Marianne got into the 
coach with her husband. Now a Selzhafele was a bowl of the 
raspberry fool which was so delicious a speciality of the country. 
In spite of Madame Chapuset’s apprehension the marriage did 
not turn out so badly. They went to Nuremberg, where their 
first child died; this was perhaps fortunate. Later, they availed 
themselves, not quite irreproachably, of an opportunity of get- 
ting credit. Marianne knew nothing of business and debts did 
not trouble her. When matters came to a head and the Baron 
proposed the Indian adventure, she felt no compunction about 
bringing off a final coup on her own account and lifted a final 
and very considerable sum from their injured and thick-headed 
creditors. And now they were on the Du\e of Grafton with a 
healthy child, rich in hope but short of money. 

The gentleman of the coffee-colored coat and the difficult name 
was also reclining on his bunk in the heat of his cabin. He had 
had sixteen years of India; he was used to its trying climate, its 
difficult situations, its grueling experiences of every kind. He was 
used to making rapid decisions when the fortunes of war hung 
upon them and to conducting complicated diplomatic negotia- 
tions with unintelligible natives. He was used to defending meas- 
ures which were as obvious in Madras or Calcutta as they were 
incomprehensible in the office of the East India Company in 
Leadenhall Street and to fighting London in London’s interests. 
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He was used to resolving the dilemma: money or humanity, 
when London wanted money and humanity. He was used to 
sampling wares, organizing transport on a huge scale, erecting 
warehouses which were at the same time forts, dodging the vicis- 
situdes of wars at sea which were never far from piracy, pulling 
off commercial deals in which there was a spice of foreign policy. 
He enjoyed — in that intolerable climate — jumbling up politics, 
strategy, native psychology, English civilization, Indian culture, 
in such a fashion as to produce a big dividend for Leadenhall 
Street. In his leisure he read the Latin classics, wrote verse, went 
in for sport, and learnt the languages of the country. The only 
thing he winced at was having nothing to do. On board the ship 
there was nothing to do but read the classics and play chess with 
Major Archibald Callender. This was more than he could endure. 

He could not sleep. Lying in his hot cabin, he reflected that 
with the best of luck it would be sixteen weeks before he reached 
Madras. He reflected on the debts he had had to contract in order 
to go on paying the generous annuities which during his stay in 
England he had settled on his numerous poor relations. He 
thought of Daylesford, to which he had paid another visit — the 
old family property which had been sold three generations ago. 
Would ten years’ labor in Madras and Bengal be too high a price 
to pay for the recovery of Daylesford? He thought not — and a 
smile lengthened his long lips. 

In the cool of the evening he encountered the German lady on 
deck. He really did like that boy, but he was not sorry that 
Baroness Imhoff had put him to bed. Mr. Hastings again wore 
a coffee-colored coat, but it was a different one. The Baroness too 
had changed her dress : she was in a flutter of light scarves, veils, 
and lace; her blond hair, fastened with dainty ribbons, towered 
high. Hastings talked to her about Madras and Bengal. But not 
at all as Herr von Imhoff had. He spoke in figures— of tariffs 
and taxes and administrative measures. The Baroness listened, 
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smiling politely, and then, glancing off these hard facts, became 
sentimental, as the mode enjoyed. It was evident, however, that 
they couldn’t advance far into this realm without the aid of a 
common language. The gentleman in brown looked attentively 
at her long coral lips, misunderstood if he understood at all, and 
both, while they lost themselves in a discussion of the influences 
on the soul of the tropical sky, could not help laughing often and 
heartily over the litde either could understand of what the other 
said. 

All the other thirty-nine passengers, also the captain and the 
crew and the white and colored servants and stewards, looked on 
with interest at this conversation. Mrs. Clavering remarked, first 
to herself and later to the others, that it was now evident in 
which of this married couple the taint resided. Though before 
she had given Mr. Imhoff the cold shoulder, she now actively 
took pity on a man so grossly slighted by his wife. 

Mr. Hastings was used to conducting conversations in the way 
he wished them to go. Nothing could turn him from his goal 
even in those extremely tricky interviews with natives when the 
most crooked and flowery path was the shortest. In this conversa- 
tion it was Mrs. Imhoff who took the lead. Mr. Hastings was 
content patiently to correct the Baroness’s mistakes. She laughed, 
corrected herself, imprinted the correction on her memory, and 
the next instant made the same mistake again. Whatever she 
said Mr. Hastings found both sensible and enchanting. 

At dinner the Baron gave the second in council at Madras his 
views about India. The Baron was a man of imagination, of orig- 
inal ideas, of unique experiences, with an eye for color, a feeling 
for poetry. Mr. Hastings took to him. He delighted in poetry 
himself. He was employed on a translation of a short Veda. Even 
on his busiest days he devoted at least twenty minutes to the 
Muses. But he made a sharp distinction between literature and 
business, and his reverence for Indian and Persian poetry did 
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not prevent him from taking a very clear view of the Company’s 
interests when it came to dealing with Hindus and Moham- 
medans. As the conversation was conducted in English, Marianne 
was not able to follow it very well, but she threw in a banal re- 
mark here and there with arch intent. 

Later, from his bunk, the Baron explained to his wife that this 
Mr. Hastings owed his success to the fact that he was no philos- 
opher. The man who made long debate of the why and wherefore 
could never bring off a deal with real success. This Mr. Hastings 
would in all probability make himself undisputed master of 
India, precisely because he never asked himself to what end he 
did it. He, Karl Adam, was of course very much more gifted 
than this gentleman of the coffee-colored coat. But unfortunately 
he was a philosopher, in a sense a poet. Therefore he had to con- 
fine himself to understanding and explaining the pie while 
Coffee-Color ate it. 

Marianne fell asleep very contentedly while Karl Adam was 
explaining this. She had a tremendous respect for her husband 
and his philosophy; but she did not need to be put right about the 
small and serious little man in the coffee-colored coat. She liked 
him because she felt she was his superior. Her romantic Baron 
was her superior, and therefore she loved him. 

There was a tiresome little incident the following morning. 
Their little boy made a mess of their cabin. The Baroness, who 
insisted on cleanliness, ordered the stewardess to clean it up. 
Scarcely had this been done when Karl repeated the offense. The 
girl, when summoned again, made a face. The Baroness asked 
Karl Adam to give the person a tip. Karl Adam declared that 
it was quite beyond his power. Though he was not wedded to 
money for money’s sake, the fifteen louis-d’or he still possessed 
were earmarked for their stay in India. They would last at 
longest a week, and he had made a stern resolve not to break into 
them. The girl stood there during this discussion without stir- 
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ring a finger. She certainly did not understand the German, but 
she no doubt understood its meaning. When nothing came of it, 
she left the cabin without having carried out the Baroness's 
order. Marianne wondered whether to make a complaint and de- 
cided that it would be better to beg the girl to do what she asked 
after mollifying her with the gift of a small brooch. 

The Baron now dressed for dinner with unusual magnificence 
— with much greater magnificence than the second member of 
the Madras Council, who continued as before to ring the changes 
on his two coffee-colored coats. But ImhofPs satin coat was a 
little the worse for wear and his peruke was in need of renova- 
tion; and the contrast between him and the severe Mr. Hastings 
was by no means to his advantage. Marianne was voluble in 
German; when she spoke in English she made the same mistakes 
as she had the first day. She observed that the correct Mr. 
Hastings found her Swabian prattle just as entrancing as her 
faulty English. She loved her husband and decided to be Mrs. 
Hastings. 

Mrs. Clavering now spent a great deal of time with Baron Im- 
hoff. If Marianne joined them, Mrs. Clavering became as wood; 
she did not open her mouth and quickly excused herself. Mari- 
anne decided to become Mrs. Hastings and to take precedence 
of the General’s wife. 

Three days later Warren Hastings fell sick. The Reverend A. 
Salmon, though he had studied medicine, could not diagnose the 
disorder. He prescribed — as a shot in the air — a febrifuge. But 
what his patient was suffering from was having nothing to do; 
for he never felt well except under pressure of incessant work. 

Marianne Imhoff sat in his hot and ill-ventilated cabin nursing 
his illness. She gazed at his long nose, which projected abruptly 
from his forehead and seemed twice as long as ever on his ema- 
ciated face. She gazed at his strong chin, his commanding fore- 
head, whose lofty expanse was the higher because at thirty-seven 
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his hair was beginning to recede. She hung on every word that 
issued from his thin dry lips, and understood nearly all he said. 
She understood that he talked of power, of military operations, 
and knew that here and there he quoted Latin. She had often 
heard Latin in Stuttgart and could not help laughing at the 
English pronunciation— and the sick man, who clearly did not 
know she was there, laughed too. 

This proved to Marianne Imhoff, who loved her husband Karl 
Adam, that she and this man Hastings with the difficult first 
name could live happily together, and she made up her mind, 
come what might, to nurse him back to health. In spite of the 
scandal she never left his cabin day or night from that day on. 

As soon as Mr. Hastings began to recover and was for the first 
time clear in his mind, he asked for a looking-glass. He had 
often been in danger of his life; he had mastered desperate situa- 
tions without a tremor; the admonition of Horace — to keep a 
cool head in hard straits — was his device. But when he saw 
his unkempt and bearded face in the glass, he visibly quailed 
and, losing for once all control of his nerves, demanded the bar- 
ber. Marianne did not understand what he said, but she guessed 
his meaning. With the swiftness of instinct she found his razor, 
made a lather, and prepared to shave him. He protested in alarm; 
for it was highly improper. But Marianne insisted and, after 
three-quarters of an hour, without inflicting more than five seri- 
ous gashes, she restored his face to its former state. 

Mr. Warren Hastings was aware during this proceeding of a, 
deep and intimate sympathy, improper but exceedingly welcome, 
between this woman and himself. He resolved, with a deter- 
mination equal to that of his resolve to complete and maintain 
the conquest of India, to have the marriage between her and 
Baron Imhoff, whom he liked very well, dissolved, and to make 
her Mrs. Hastings. 

As soon as he was able to go on deck, he asked the Baron to 
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paint a miniature of him. The other passengers thought it a little 
odd of the second in council at Madras to have his portrait 
painted by this obscure German. He sat first in his coffee-colored 
coat and then in his wine-red frock coat. There was no denying, 
all the same, that despite his small stature he looked very im- 
perious in his wine-red coat and large peruke, with his great fore- 
head and the long nose jutting straight out from it, and his 
heavy eyebrows and forceful chin. Even the boy Karl was a 
good deal impressed. 

During the sittings Mr. Hastings talked to Mr. Imhoff about 
German, English, and Indian Law, with particular reference to 
marriage. Mr. Hastings had won political, military, and commer- 
cial victories; but he had never been so pleased as when he 
learned that in the Franconian courts a divorce could be ob- 
tained on the ground of mutual dislike, or incompatibility of 
temperament. 

Mr. Warren Hastings was now very quickly restored to health, 
for he had something to do. He stalked the fanciful, corpulent 
Baron with the patience he had learned in the long-drawn-out 
negotiations of the East. The Baron saw him coming and knew 
that the battle was lost before it was even begun. He loved Mari- 
anne and he was impressed by Hastings. They both had more 
energy than he. He had too much imagination to be energetic; 
he saw too many roads to be able to keep to one. Pleasant though 
his marriage was, he was ready as a fatalist to shrug his shoulders 
and slip out of it just as he had slipped into it. Also — as a fatalist 
he did not shut his eyes to this side of the question— there were 
advantages. A clever man might help himself out of the open 
hand of this young Indian conqueror. Herr von Imhoff, busy 
with his India ink and his brush, drove a hard bargain. There 
were long and flowery preludes before the two were able to lay 
their cards on the table without disguise. Then it was found that 
their views were really not diametrically opposed. Mr. Hastings 
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was as generous in the matter o£ money as Mr. Imhoff in affairs 
o£ the feelings. 

That very night the Baron came to an understanding with 
Marianne. At first he tried to be worldly, skeptical, cynical; but 
it did not come off very well. His plump face looked weary and 
old and Marianne loved him dearly. She tried to make a farce of 
the whole affair, and her little teeth gleamed as she laughed and 
laughed. But this attempt failed too. Finally she cried. It was 
only the second time during all the years they had lived together 
that Karl Adam had seen her cry; for she was an exception in 
that age of feeling and was not fond of tears. This time she cried 
until the whole pillow was wet. She tried to stifle her sobs in it, 
but the child woke up and became difficult and demanded lem- 
onade and made a noise and there were complaints from the 
cabins on either side. 

It was next decided that the Imhoffs should send their petition 
for divorce to the courts of law at Nuremberg from the next port 
the boat put in at, and then remain in Madras, or wherever else 
Mr. Hastings might be, until the German decree arrived. Mr. 
Hastings undertook to provide for their maintenance in a man- 
ner suitable to their rank, since under this new dispensation Mr. 
Imhoff was no longer able to pursue his original scheme of mak- 
ing a fortune from his miniatures. When the divorce was accom- 
plished, Mr. Imhoff was to return to Germany and Karl to 
remain with his mother. 

Once all this had been arranged, the Imhoffs and Karl and 
Mr. Warren Hastings led a united family life for the remainder 
of the voyage. Herr von Imhoff was reconciled to his destiny. 
The other thirty-eight passengers were scarcely of the same way 
of thinking. Least of all Mrs. Clavering. She behaved as frigidly 
to Mr. Imhoff and Mr. Hastings as she had before to Mrs. Imhoff 
only. 
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II 

It took six years, however, before the legal formalities were 
concluded. In those years Warren Hastings became Governor 
of Bengal and first Governor-General of British India, He com- 
pleted the conquest of India. He filled the Company’s coffers. 
He broke the malicious and pig-headed opposition of those mem- 
bers of the council who had been sent from London to tie his 
hands. To this end he had an Indian Rajah hanged. For the same 
purpose he destroyed a brave race which he admired, to please 
a cowardly one which disgusted him. He made roads. Relieved 
famines. Was just and unjust, even as the river Ganges. 

Marianne Imhoff was at his side and understood not a thing 
of all that went on. She kept house in Calcutta like a princess, 
dressed with elegance and luxury, spent lacs of rupees, allowed 
the princes and great personages of the country to make her pres- 
ents which they wrathfully and with extreme devotion laid at her 
feet, laughed and made the most of her small teeth, felt herself 
the superior of Warren Hastings and liked him very much, spoke 
bad English and did nothing to improve it; and Hastings found 
everything about her wonderful. Her long neck grew scraggy, 
her features sharp, and her boy Karl became a lanky, noisy, un- 
pleasant lout. 

Just as Warren Hastings had by a series of bold and high- 
handed strokes broken the opposition of the three hostile mem- 
bers of the council, the decree of divorce arrived from the courts 
at Nuremberg, and he was able to make Mrs. Imhoff an honest 
woman. General Clavering was one of the three councilors whom 
he had defeated; and in view of the truce which had only just 
been patched up the General could scarcely refuse to attend the 
wedding* Two days before the ceremony the General conven- 
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iently fell sick. His wife excused herself on the ground that she 
had to nurse her husband. But Hastings, at Marianne’s wish, 
made a personal call on the General on the day of the wedding 
and politely but obstinately insisted that he and Lady Clavering 
should take part in the festivities. 

Marianne’s life had been almost uniformly happy. She was 
happy at Stuttgart when she lost her heart to the Baron; she was 
happy when she married him; she was happy when she put the 
baby Karl for the first time to her breast; she was happy when 
on board the boat the heart beneath the coffee-colored coat 
warmed toward her. But the happiest day of her life was when 
she received the congratulations of the General’s wooden wife. 

General Clavering died three days after the Governor’s wed- 
ding, possibly from overwork, possibly from the rancor that de- 
voured his heart. 


Ill 

Marianne wrote to her mother, Susanne Chapuset, to tell her 
of her new marriage and enclosed a large check. The letter went 
from Calcutta to Plymouth and reached her mother’s hands eight- 
een weeks after it was written. The self-important old lady was 
inclined to agree with the court circle of Stuttgart in looking 
down with disdain on the Governor of India. India — a sort of 
menagerie, a circus; its Governor — something between a shop- 
keeper and a tamer of wild beasts. That kind of thing did not 
go down at Stuttgart. When, ten months after the dispatch of 
her letter, Marianne received her mother’s answer, she read cor- 
dial wishes for her happiness, but also the sad comment that 
Marianne had not this time, either, put herself in the Selzhafele . 
Now by Selzhafele she meant those bowls of raspberry fool which 
were so delicious a speciality of Wlirttemberg. 
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IV 

Mr. Warren Hastings, seventy-two years of age, wearing, in 
defiance of the fashion, a plain coffee-colored coat, was walking 
alone through the carefully tended gardens at Daylesford. It was 
a June morning and still very early. Daylesford House, white and 
peaceful and stately, looked across the wide park over a pretty 
lake. The servants were only just asdr. The old gentleman ob- 
served with pleasure how well certain shrubs he had introduced 
from Bengal were coming on, though others — the lychee trees, 
for example, which he had with great trouble got from Madras — 
he was sorry to see were not likely to bear fruit here. He bent 
down to read the botanical name written neady on a label at- 
tached to one of the trees: Nephelium litchi. 

The sun rose slowly above the trees. He went into the break- 
fast room. Three places were laid. His eye was caught by a squat 
bowl of gray earthenware of a sort not made in England. He 
smiled. The bowl was doubtless for the guest who had arrived 
the day before. 

And here she came — a very old lady; Marianne led her in and 
Hastings kissed her with immense reverence. It was Marianne’s 
mother. 

Yes, old Susanne Chapuset had at last arrived from Stuttgart. 
She had not seen her daughter since she left with Karl Adam 
that day for Nuremberg. Madame Chapuset had heard many 
marvels, certainly, about Marianne’s career and had also from 
time to time received many solid tokens of her existence in the 
form of checks and hard cash. Nevertheless, she had not over- 
come her skeptical attitude toward that uncouth foreign land 
where Marianne lived, nor allowed herself to be bluffed by any- 
thing so equivocal as a Governor of India. It was only since her 
daughter became the mistress of Daylesford that she began to 
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admit that the marriage with Mr. Hastings might not have been 
a mesalliance after all. So now, after thirty-five years, at the age 
of seventy-seven, she had set off to have a look at her rascal of a 
son-in-law. 

Marianne, meanwhile, had lived in India like a queen. She 
gave the Governor-General many a tight corner to get out of 
owing to things she said or did which he himself thought charm- 
ing— -and had to apologize for if the worst came to the worst by 
pleading her defective English. Then for the sake of her health 
she left India before her husband and came to London, where she 
found many a Mrs. Clavering ready to look askance at her as a 
divorcee of questionable repute, and gave herself up with passion 
to the task of correcting their obliquity of vision for them. This 
occupied her so exclusively that, when the Governor-General on 
his return to England was impeached before Parliament for his 
conduct in India, she scarcely noticed this mammoth trial. She 
had spent a great deal of money and generously come to the help 
of her numerous uncles, aunts, nephews, nieces, cousins of both 
sexes, and, of course, her former husband, Baron Imhoff, who 
now, married once more, was roving round Germany and Aus- 
tria. She had put her son Charles — a fat, red, boorish fellow — into a 
very fine job. And now at Daylesford she spoke the same broken 
English as she had on the Du\e of Grafton and made the same 
mistakes, which Mr. Hastings was just as happy as ever to correct.. 

Marianne led her mother to the breakfast table. The old lady 
looked out with pleasure at the lake and garden. Then she sat 
down and comfortably surveyed the breakfast table — but started 
at the sight of that unwieldy earthenware dish. For a moment 
she was puzzled, and then broke out into a hearty laugh. It was 
a bowl of raspberry fool, a real genuine Selzhafele from Wiirt- 
temberg. 

So there they were, the three of them, Hastings drinking tea, 
Marianne and the old lady coffee. The two ladies smiled as they 
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put their hands out for the Selzhafele and smiled as they helped 
themselves. It had cost Marianne no end of bother to get it from 
Stuttgart; but of this she said nothing. It was not necessary. But 
there was a great deal else the two ladies gossiped about in their 
nimble Swabian speech. 

Warren found the dear, respected mother of his wife wonder- 
ful. It was a pity, though, that he could not understand a single 
word she said; for she spoke only German and this was one of 
the few languages he did not know. Nevertheless, he listened 
now and then, smiling politely and happily. 

Mother Chapuset stayed only four days. Hastings put her on 
board the boat and saw that she had every possible attention. He 
was respectful and assiduous — it was a pity only that he could 
not exchange one word with her. He stood for a long time look- 
ing after the ship. On his return he called in at East India House, 
in order to keep his eye on an affair of importance. But he made 
the interview as brief as possible, for he longed to be back at 
Daylesford and to hear the voice of his wife. 
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The arena-cheap places in the sun, dear ones in the shade — 
had been sold out for nearly a week; people had come in from 
all over the province to see the procession in the morning, the 
bullfight in the late afternoon. For the program of this corrida, 
which by the way had been got up for the benefit of an inter- 
national humanitarian organization, the Red Cross, announced 
the bullfighter Montilla II, who had won his way to the first rank, 
an espada of the highest distinction— after the Dictator, the most 
talked-of man in Spain. 

The painter, Greiderer, although he had only a smattering of 
Spanish, made excited and affable attempts to talk to his neigh- 
bor, who replied with animation. Without either understanding 
very much of what the other said, the Bavarian and the Spaniard 
kept up a lively conversation with many gesticulations and much 
pleasure in the interest they mutually aroused. To the painter 
Greiderer, who was very susceptible to any kind of show or pag- 
eantry that had its roots in the people, this bullfight was the 
high-water mark of his Spanish tour. He had heard a great deal 
about the gore and the disemboweled horses and such-like grue- 
some details; he waited in eager suspense. 

The procession of the morning had made a great impression 
on him. An impassioned connoisseur, whose taste had been 
formed by the Munich Corpus Christi processions, he had not 
let a detail escape him. In endless succession had passed before 
him the rich and brilliant vestments of the priests, the effigies of 
saints shimmering in barbaric splendor on platforms borne along 
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by many unseen men whose dull rhythmic tread evoked a feel- 
ing of weird excitement, the garish uniforms of officers and offi- 
cials, the church banners, the endless treasures of the cathedral, 
the tramp of marching soldiers. Horses, men, and guns. And all 
the way over flowers thickly strewn on the ground, beneath awn- 
ings that crossed the street to ward off the glare of the sun, be- 
tween carpets hung from every window and balcony. At all this 
the painter Greiderer had looked on. 

Now in the afternoon all the thousands who had walked in the 
procession sat in the amphitheater, filling the stone tiers right up 
to the blinding sky, letting their brilliant scarves trail from seat 
to seat, waiting, after the incense, the martyred saints, and holy 
pageantry of the morning, for the blood of the bulls, the eviscer- 
ated horses, the tossed and trampled men. Sellers of beer, sweets, 
fruit, programs, fans, cried their wares. Advertisement sheets lit- 
tered every row of seats. Enormous gray conical felt hats of the 
men, showy shawls of the women. Outcry, suspense, sweat, ex- 
citement. 

But now the cuadrilla entered the arena, marching in quick 
step to lively music, in brightly colored, elaborately embroidered 
jackets. Rapidly they scattered over the clean expanse of sand. In 
a moment the bull came in — stopping dead, after long hours in 
the dark, at the sight of the jubilant throng in the fierce light. He 
charged the red cloths that gave way before him. Next there were 
the horses, wretched nags with their eyes bandaged, ridden by 
men with lances, their feet in enormous stirrups. The bull, black, 
massive, with lowered head, lifted one sorry beast on his horns 
and with surprising slowness tossed horse and rider behind him. 
This happened immediately in front of Greiderer, who was sit- 
ting near the front and low down. He saw the coarse face of the 
costumed picador. There was a grinding, cracking noise as the 
bull plunged his horns into the horse; Greiderer saw him turn 
his horns about in the beast’s bowels, wrench his horns out of its 
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belly, drenched in blood and entrails; then in again, out again. 
Herrgottsakra !—but that was something very different from the 
babble of a fellow-artist he had listened to about a series of tiles 
called “The Bullfight.” The excitement which swept over the 
thirteen thousand other spectators caught the Bavarian painter, 
Andreas Greiderer, too, and shook him. 

The bull, provoked by the cloths of the fellows in gay costume, 
turned upon another horse that had meanwhile been brought into 
the arena. Its rider pricked out a piece of flesh and black hide 
with his lance. The bull threw the horse down. Trembling, cov- 
ered with blood and dirt, it was pulled to its feet again and with 
great difficulty ridden again at the bull. This time it was caught 
on the horns and gored. The rider limped off. The horse groaned, 
neighed, tried again and again to rise to its feet, until a man in 
a red jacket finished it off. 

Fellows with short darts decorated with colored frills now take 
up their positions in front of the bull. Each stands alone, elegant, 
provoking him with shouts of mockery. They run up to within 
a foot or two of his snorting nostrils, stepping aside at the last 
moment to plunge the decorated javelins into his flesh and leave 
them sticking there. The crowd follows every movement, greet- 
ing it, according to the art displayed, with a roar of applause or 
howls of disgust. The bull, stuck about with the tormenting col- 
ored darts and trickling with streams of blood, runs about the 
arena, faced now by one, now by another. One he knocks over 
and wounds, but not fatally. 

Now a man walks alone to the front of the Prefect’s box and 
takes off his two-comered hat. This is the matador. It is not Mon- 
tilla II. But all the same an espada of rank and fame, and highly 
paid. He faces the bull. In his left hand he holds the red cloth, 
in his right the sword. Advancing close up to the bull he plays 
him with the red cloth, on tiptoe, with feet together, lightly bal- 
anced, cool-headed, motionless except for the upper half of his 
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body, which sways to one side so that the bull charges empty 
space and rushes past. Then back again. He plays the raging 
beast as if it were a marionette on a wire, risking death as the 
penalty for the slightest error of movement. Every turn of his 
body is greeted by the thirteen thousand with a yell of applause, 
and since they follow closely on one another as the bull passes to 
and fro, the great amphitheater is shattered by short rhythmic 
bursts of applause. 

But now it was the last time. The espada stood with his sword 
pointed along his cheek, aiming as he faced the bull, small, ele- 
gant, shoulders braced. But either through bad luck or a blunder 
in his technique the sword did not reach the heart; the beast 
shook it aside. The infuriated crowd whistled. 

The painter Greiderer did not understand why the public was 
jubilant nor why it was enraged; his neighbor endeavored to ex- 
plain how the bull, according to the rules, ought to be dispatched. 
Greiderer was not much the wiser, but he went with the crowd. 
He trembled with the same excitement as ran through the shout- 
ing, whistling, jubilating throng. When his neighbor and count- 
less others threw down their hats at the feet of the espada, who, 
after finally killing the bull according to the rules of the art, 
headed the triumphal procession, the painter Greiderer of Munich 
also flung his expensive and recendy purchased Spanish hat with 
all his force into the arena. 

The fourth bull was whisded out of the ring. He showed him- 
self a coward. This animal, when his end drew near, was so 
mean-spirited as to wish to die in peace. He ignored the provoca- 
tive red cloths, he was deaf to shouts of scorn. He had been 
reared near Cordova on a flat plain deep in rich cool grass, be- 
neath a wide sky, the resort of many storks. He had grown to 
his full size, to a weight of 900 libras. Now he stood there sur- 
rounded by these thousands, stuck about with colored darts, drip- 
ping with blood, moaning dully in his pain, making water, long- 
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Ing for death. Pressed up against the palisade he took no heed of 
the human herd; even fire and gunpowder thrust between his 
legs roused the beast no more. He wanted no more of the sand 
and the sun. He wanted to stay where he was up against the pali- 
sade in the shadow and die. 

The painter Greiderer looked on, sunk in himself, his sly, fur- 
rowed peasant’s face pale with passionate concern. He did not 
grasp what was going on — why the people roared, now for the 
bull, now for the bullfighter. He had seen many people die, in 
bed, in battle, in the Munich street-fighting, in brawls. But this 
play of blood and sand and sun, this carefully regulated, purpose- 
less duel, this magnificent and abhorrent drama — in which the 
death, cruel and very real, of pitiable horses, of infuriated beasts, 
and perhaps, too, of one of those elegant duelists, was made the 
sport of spectators — shook his drama-loving soul more than any 
other death he had ever seen. 

When it was over, he drove through the crowded evening 
streets to his hotel. The children were playing at bullfights. One 
was the bull and charged with lowered head another who waved 
a cloth. But the bull did not approve of the bullfighter’s posture 
and beat him soundly. The painter Greiderer, hunched up in a 
corner of the car, was lost in gloom. “Swine— pudding face!” he 
muttered, thinking of his friend’s artistic tiles called “The Bull- 
fight.” From that day on the picture of the real bull, pressed up 
against the palisade, making water, caring no more for men, 
swords, garish cloths, eager only to die in the shade, was deeply 
bitten into the surface of his mind. 
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THE ARMORED CRUISER 

POTEMKIN 


W hile at this early hour all the other cinemas in Berlin were 
either shut or very meagerly patronized, the approach to this one 
was blocked by cars and policemen and loafers. The film — The 
Armored Cruiser Potemkin — had been shown thirty-six times al- 
ready, four times a day; thirty-six thousand Berliners had seen it. 
Yet people were as excited as though they were the first to be 
shown something for which the world was waiting. 

Klenk, the Bavarian cabinet minister, who towered head and 
shoulders above everyone sitting near him, had no intention of 
being infected by the agitation around him. He had read that it 
was a film without construction, without love interest, without 
plot, in which story was replaced by propaganda. He had to see 
the thing since he was in Berlin. But he was not going to let 
these film Jews take him in with their artfully concocted sensa- 
tions. 

First, a few bars of strident and chaotic music, fortissimo . Then, 
secret documents from the files of the Admiralty, from which it 
appeared that on a certain date the crew of the cruiser Potemkin 
had mutinied off Odessa on account of insufficient rations. All 
right — they mutinied. As a boy he had read such tales avidly. 
Very interesting in the later years of adolescence. Klenk grinned. 

The men’s sleeping-quarters. Hammocks crowded one beside 
another. An officer nosing about among the restlessly sleeping 
sailors. All quite cleverly done. You could almost smell the bad 
air. Then that heavy stupefying music. 
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Now — the morning. Sailors collecting round a hanging piece 
of meat. They look at it distastefully. More and more come up. 
It needs only a sniff to tell them that it does not smell good. A 
dose-up of the bit of meat: it is seething with maggots. It seems 
the crew has often enough had meat of that sort. They curse- 
very naturally. The ship’s doctor is brought in. He puts his pince- 
nez on his nose with a fussy air and does his duty by examining 
ihe meat and finding nothing wrong with it. The meat is cooked. 
The crew refuses to touch the stuff. More cursing. A few trivial 
incidents follow, baldly presented without much snap. You have 
the stinking meat, the sailors, the officers. Not particularly capa- 
ble officers, it appears, nor on the other hand particularly bad 
ones. Just the common run. We have much the same in Bavaria, 
Klenk thought to himself. Odd, though, that he was stirred by 
those very ordinary fellows and very ordinary occurrences. 

The bad feeling on the ship increases, you hardly know how 
or why. But you realize, and everyone of the audience realizes, 
that there is trouble brewing. The officers on the screen are not 
taking it seriously enough. They ought to do something about it, 
in fact, put a stop to it. Are they blind? But we saw the same 
thing coming in the last year of the war and did nothing till it 
was too late. True, we didn’t have this pounding music. It’s ap- 
palling, this music, but you can’t escape it. Of course a film like 
this ought to be stopped. It’s nothing but deliberate propaganda, 
scandalous. A bit of maggoty meat is no reason for throwing all 
discipline to the winds. We had much worse than that to swallow 
in the war, my friends. All the same, Klenk is not altogether on 
the officers’ side. He is for the sailors. 

The thudding, menacing music goes on and on. The ferment 
increases. The captain has the crew lined up on deck and asks if 
any man has any complaint to make of the rations. After a pause 
a few men step forward. Instantly, before you realize it, the mal- 
contents, the ringleaders, the best men of the crew, are separated 
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from their fellows. There is a wide and ominous space set be- 
tween them and the rest. Those officers are smart fellows after all 
In the twinkling of an eye they have the instigators of the mutiny 
in their power. The main body of the crew stands in a frightened 
huddle. The small group of leaders is roped off, penned in a cor- 
ner, and in a moment a bit of sailcloth is thrown over them. You 
can see it billowing with their absurd helpless movements. Rifle 
barrels are leveled at it. A cry escapes from the throat of one of 
the crew and immediately after comes the command: ‘Tire!” But 
no one fires. The rifles are silent. 

Frenzy — on the screen and in front of it. Why have they waited 
so long? Now we have it, now they’re up in arms, now it’s be- 
gun. The people in front of the screen are jubilant and cheer the 
men on the screen. Their clapping accompanies the hideous, ex- 
ultant, thudding, horrible music as they see the officers madly 
hunted down, hauled out of their silly hiding-places, and hurled 
overboard into the joyfully leaping waves— one after the other, 
the fussy doctor among them, pince-nez and all. 

Klenk sat motionless. His breathing had stopped. His great 
bulk was as still as a mouse. Stupid to censor this sort of thing. 
There it was, as sure as he breathed; it was the sober fact in the 
real world, and it was folly to deny it. You had to look on, you 
had to hear the music; there was no stopping it now. 

The flag is hauled down, another run up to the masthead — a 
red flag — amid shouts of uproarious enthusiasm. Sailors take the 
place of the officers; and die ship performs none the worse. It 
makes for Odessa harbor flying the red flag. 

At first the town is shy about the flag; then the people open 
their mouths and cheer. Everyone breathes more quickly; every- 
one is jubilant; a great oppression is lifted. They board the ship 
with its red flag, at first singly, then in crowds; the whole town 
goes on a pilgrimage to the body of the one sailor who has been 
shot and whose body has been brought ashore; boats swarm 
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round the ship and its red flag; people take the sailors supplies 
of food from their own not very plentiful stock. 

Klenk began to feel uneasy. Were those others going to take 
this sitting down? Weren’t they going to do something? He was 
not on their side; he was too quick-blooded to be unmoved by 
the impetuous surge of these events. It was simply that the real- 
ism of it, so perfect up to now, was suffering from this oversight. 
He was vexed that it should not be kept up. 

But look — it is going to be kept up. There they are, the others. 
They have not been asleep and now they have come. 

A flight of steps of enormous width which seems to have no 
end, and up it in a continuous procession the populace thronging 
to show the mutineers its sympathy— but not for long, for now 
those others, too, are on the steps. Down they come in open order 
— Cossacks with rifles, slowly and threateningly and irresistibly, 
barring the whole extent of the steps. The people waver and then 
quicken their pace; they break and take flight. Some, though, 
notice nothing and understand nothing; they hesitate in amaze- 
ment. Meanwhile the soldiers’ huge boots slowly descend, a step 
at a time, and smoke can be seen leaving the muzzles of their 
rifles. There is no more running on the steps — it’s a wild stam- 
pede as long as legs and lungs hold out. But some just roll down; 
it is no longer force of will or legs or lungs that moves them, but 
the force of gravity. They are dead. The boots of the Cossacks 
tramp on and on, and more and more of the people collapse and 
roll to the bottom. A woman who was pushing a perambulator 
is pushing it no longer. What’s happened to her you do not know. 
But the perambulator goes on alone, down landing after landing, 
until at last at the tenth it comes to a stop. And after it, very large 
and very slow, come the boots of the Cossacks. 

They have not been asleep out at sea either. Large and power- 
ful ships have come on the scene, and the Potem\in is surrounded. 
The Potemkin clears for action. The great barrels of its guns, shin- 
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ing like glass, are directed upwards and downwards, gaping like 
dragons’ throats. The needles of the range-finders are in frantic 
activity. The great iron creatures of destruction, powerful, perfect 
in every detail, advance in a half-moon. The Potemkin steams to- 
ward them. She is faced by vessels of her own class, six, eight, ten 
of them. There is no hope of breaking through and her guns carry 
no farther than theirs. Victory is out of the question. She can 
only perish after exacting the price of her destruction. On the 
screen and in front of it there is a wild, a heavy suspense as the 
great ships close in round the Potemkin. 

The condemned ship begins to signal. Small bright-colored 
flags fluttering up and down to give the signal: “Brothers, don’t 
lire!” She steams slowly toward her pursuers signaling: “Don’t 
fire!” The suspense becomes intolerable; you can hear everyone 
breathing round you. “Don’t fire!” is the hope, the prayer, the 
desire, into which all the eight hundred people in this Berlin 
cinema put all the strength of their hearts. 

Klenk could scarcely be called a tenderhearted, peace-loving 
man. He would have laughed outright if anyone had thought 
him that. He was a brutal, aggressive fellow who had no use for 
sentiment. Yet what passed through his mind as the mutinous 
ship moved on toward those loaded guns? He, too, with all the 
fierce strength of his heart, prayed: “Don’t fire!” 

When the Potemkin was allowed to pass through the encircling 
ships, when unharmed she reached a neutral port, the oppression 
was lifted and every heart rejoiced. 

Klenk, the cabinet minister, found himself in a confused state 
of mind he had never before experienced as he flung his heavy 
cloak round his shoulders, jammed his felt hat down on his great 
head, and issued from the cavernous gloom of the cinema into 
the open daylight of the street. What was it all about? Did it 
mean that he himself would not have opened fire on the muti- 
neers? How could a man like himself have uttered that prayer— 
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“Don’t fire”? Well, there it was. Such films could be stopped, but 
It would not alter the fact that such things could happen and 
there was no sense in blinking it. 

He saw his face in a shop window and caught a look of help- 
lessness on it he had never seen before — like that of an animal 
In a trap. What was it all about? His face was not itself. He 
laughed self-consciously and then, after hailing a taxi, he knocked 
out his pipe, filled and lit it. By that time his face was set again 
In its old lines of fiercely complacent self-esteem. 
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JljLerr Wollstein was a well-known dealer in works of art. His 
gallery was small, but known for the fact that nothing of an in- 
ferior quality ever found its way into it. 

Herr Wollstein was in his early fifties, of stocky build, almost 
stout. From his fleshy face gazed a pair of brown eyes, sad and 
veiled, but able unexpectedly to assume a shrewd and lively ex- 
pression. He was rather awkward, his words came haltingly, and 
he readily admitted that he had not the slightest literary ability. 
He liked to stress the businessman rather than the art connois- 
seur. Once in a while, however, he would come out of his shell; 
then it became apparent that, although he disdained the patter 
common to art critics, he had a refined knowledge and a fanatical 
love of matters of art. 

I made Herr Wollstein’s closer acquaintance on a trip, during 
which we happened to share a compartment for several hours. 
He seemed to like me, and I liked him. He loosened up in con- 
versation, and when we parted he invited me to spend an evening 
at his home. 

This I did. His stepdaughter was there, a clever and rather 
plain girl in the mid-twenties. Another guest, too, was expected, 
and they kept putting off the meal. But when more than half an 
hour beyond the appointed time had passed, the girl insisted that 
we start eating, that’s the way Herr Frey was, and we sat down 
to table. 

We had almost finished our meal by the time Frey arrived. He 
was a man of about thirty, a painter. No sooner had he come in 
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than Herr Wollstein grew lively. The artist did not offer an apol- 
ogy, his manner was brusque and overbearing, and I rather dis- 
liked him. Herr Wollstein’s praise of the young man’s artistic 
achievements, while by no means unreserved, was enthusiastic. 

Herr Frey did not stay long. After he had gone, the young 
woman complained of all the trouble to which Frey put her step- 
father. But Herr Wollstein said that that had to be put up with. 
Great things might be expected of Herbert Frey, although he 
still had much to learn. 

Others told me they could not quite understand what Herr 
Wollstein saw in Herbert Frey’s paintings. Personally, he was 
quite a disagreeable chap. Later, I ran across his name in connec- 
tion with a tale of scandal. 

I met Herr Wollstein again in Paris, after Nazi mastery had 
put an end to German art. He established a small gallery, which 
quickly made its mark. Herr Wollstein never failed to ask me 
to his house if I was in Paris. Whenever I called, I met there a 
certain Michael K., a young Pole, rather slovenly, shy, and yet 
arrogant. Herr Wollstein remarked that Michael still had much 
to learn, but that he had great hopes of him. His pictures, which 
the art dealer showed me proudly and enthusiastically, did not 
particularly impress me. Friends of mine were of a similar opin- 
ion. They regarded the pictures as neither good nor bad. But 
Herr Wollstein insisted that it took some time for a genius of 
Michael K.’s caliber to mature. “To be sure,” he said, “his Green 
Old Man is still strongly influenced by the early Picasso, but, 
you’ll see, Michael will get to the very top.” 

For the time being, Michael K. gave Herr Wollstein, and espe- 
cially his daughter, nothing but trouble. He spent a good deal of 
money, which was provided by Wollstein. He started an affair 
with the man’s daughter and held out tooth and nail against 
marrying her. This was not at all to the rather puritanic step- 
father’s liking . But it did not influence his judgment of Michael 
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K.’s artistic performance, nor did it prevent him from con tinuin g 
his financial support. 

Later, it was in August of 1939, when I was staying in my little 
village in southern France, Herr Wollstein called me up from 
Paris and informed me proudly and happily that Michael K. had 
hit it off. He had painted three pictures which revealed the great- 
ness which Herr Wollstein had sensed in him from the very be- 
ginning. He would exhibit K.’s work late in September, and I 
must under all circumstances manage to come to Paris for the 
opening. 

But before the exhibition could come to pass, Hitler invaded 
Poland. Incidentally, during the months of the deceptive “phony” 
war, Herr Wollstein told me that Michael K. had joined the 
Polish Legion. He himself was hoping to go to America in May. 
No sense in working in France any longer. But he would show 
Michael K.’s pictures in New York, and when the artist returned 
from the war the whole world would know him for what he 
really was. 

The place at which I met Herr Wollstein next was the con- 
centration camp of Les Mille, near Aix. The Nazis had invaded 
Holland, and' the French had indiscriminately interned all of us 
— Germans, Czechs, Poles, Dutch, and stateless — in concentration 
camps. Conditions at Les Mille were far from good, and a man 
was able to show of what stuff he was made. Herr Wollstein had 
good stuff in him. He acquitted himself well. He was always 
calm and patient, gave aid wherever he could; he had clever 
ideas, and he managed to make the best of a bad situation. I shall 
never forget how he nursed me through an attack of dysentery. 

In spite of the man’s outward calmness, it was plain to me that 
something was weighing heavily upon him. After a number of 
false starts, he finally did unburden himself to me. He told me 
that he carried on his person his most important possessions, his. 
most precious art treasures. “Here they are,” he said when he saw 
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my look o£ astonishment, producing a number o£ baggage checks* 
I still did not understand. He explained that, before fleeing from 
Paris, he had taken the most valuable of his paintings from their 
frames and had carefully manipulated them along the walls of 
his trunks behind the lining. Then he had shipped the trunks to 
various railway stations in France, mostly in central and south- 
ern France, to be held until called for. There were altogether 
eighteen of them, and they contained a total of twenty-nine paint- 
ings. Among them were the Matisse and the Picasso, which I 
knew, furthermore the two little pieces by Degas, a Tiepolo, and 
a doubtful Franz Hals. Above all, however, there were the three 
paintings by Michael K. At any rate, the pictures were safe from 
the hands of the Nazis for the time being; his own fortune and 
K.’s lifework might yet be saved. 

Now I comprehended Herr Wollstein’s difficulties: those pre- 
cious canvases scattered all over France, a country at the enemy’s 
mercy, and he alone holding the keys to the treasure, the baggage 
checks. Michael K. was fighting in the Polish Legion, Heaven 
only knew where, perhaps he had already perished. Herr Woll- 
stein had no news at all of his stepdaughter; she, too, had prob- 
ably been sent to a concentration camp. In the midst of the gen- 
eral confusion and collapse, we prisoners in Les Mille could not 
hope for news from the outside world. Herr Wollstein was thus 
unable to make use of the baggage checks. To make matters 
worse, in the hurry of his stratagem, he had not been able to 
record which painting was hidden in which trunk. So, if there 
were a possibility of his redeeming the trunks, say in Montpellier, 
he wouldn’t even know what to expea to find inside. I believed 
in his sincerity when he said to me: “To save the Matisse or the 
Picasso is important. But it is far more important to save the 
three paintings by Michael K. Everybody knows about Picasso 
and Matisse; but you and I and he himself are the only ones who 
know about Michael K.” 
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The situation became more critical all the time. Paris fell, the 
Nazis advanced, they were before Lyons. We ourselves, impris- 
oned, were in the utmost danger. At the last moment, the French- 
men sent us to the farthest south-western corner of their country, 
to get us overseas from there. Too late. The armistice came, and 
the Nazis demanded that a large part of us be surrendered to 
them. Herr Wollstein and myself were presumably on their list. 

During all of our weird progress, Herr Wollstein carried his 
baggage checks with him. He didn’t know what had become of 
his stepdaughter, the Polish Legion, or Michael K. 

The days dragged on. The nights, brief as they were, seemed 
endless to us. The danger of being surrendered to the Nazis be- 
came ever more imminent. Eventually American friends of mine 
succeeded in spiriting me out of the concentration camp. Kept in 
hiding by them, I lived in Marseille, waiting for an opportunity 
to escape across the border. 

The opportunity came at last. My friends had done good work. 
During a certain night, over a certain mountain path, with a 
local guide, I was to have my chance. I asked if I might take 
somebody along. After some hesitation, this was granted. 

At my request, my friends got in touch with Herr Wollstein 
and succeeded in wangling a ten-hours’ leave of absence for him 
for medical consultation in Marseille. While his guard stood in 
wait before the doctor’s house, he was brought to me. 

I put the situation to Herr Wollstein. Gravely he shook his 
heavy, fleshy, shrewd, thoughtful head. Tm ever so much obliged 
to you,” he said, “but I can’t go along.” What deterred the slow- 
going man who was getting on in years was not the hardships 
and dangers of the undertaking. “You understand — the baggage 
checks,” he said. I did not understand. I did not see why a man 
should cling to his possessions so tenaciously as to jeopardize his 
very life for their sake. I tried to make it clear to him that there 
would probably be no second opportunity for flight and that he 
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was lost if he remained behind. “It isn’t a matter of the Matisse 
and the Tiepolo and the Picasso,” he replied, “but of the works 
of the artist Michael K.”— “But you don’t even know whether he 
is still alive,” I argued.— “If he should have perished ” Herr Woll- 
stein replied stubbornly, “it is all the more important to save his 
work.”-— “Your friends,” he continued, “have made it possible for 
me to redeem four of my trunks. If but one of Michael K.’s pic- 
tures had been in them, I might have permitted my cowardice to 
persuade me to go with you. As it is, I’ll have to stay.”— “Could 
you not let my friends have your baggage checks? They can han- 
dle it better than you,” I suggested.— “I am sure,” he replied, 
“that your friends would do anything if a person’s life were at 
stake. But who is there to understand that such pictures are of 
even greater importance?” 

When, after an adventurous trip, I arrived in Lisbon, I had to 
wait there a few days. On the last day, a message from Herr 
Wollstein reached me at the American Consulate. He informed 
me in a rather cryptic manner that he had been able to save one 
of Michael K.’s pictures. But he himself was still at the camp. 

After I had safely reached America, I induced my friends to 
make efforts in behalf of Wollstein. I applied to any number of 
committees; to the Red Cross. Reports came that this individual 
or that, an ever-growing number of refugees and prisoners, had 
been surrendered to the Nazis. It grew more and more difficult 
to obtain reliable information about French concentration camps. 
Months passed without any news from Herr Wollstein. I gave 
up all hope. 

One day, in October of last year, Mr. Donald W. B., an art 
lover of San Francisco, showed me his collection of pictures. A 
painting, simple and vigorous, attracted my attention. Those col- 
ors, those lines— I ought to know them. Who was the artist? It 
turned out that the painting was the work of one Herbert Frey: 

I looked up. Herbert Frey? Wasn’t he the painter I had met at 
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Herr Wollstein’s . . . ? Yes, said Mr. B., Herbert Frey had been 
discovered by a German art dealer, a certain Herr Wollstein. 
Three times in the past the man had enthusiastically recom- 
mended young painters to Mr. B., and every time they had 
achieved prominence. 

I told Mr. B. of Herr Wollstein’s predicament. Mr. B. was a 
rich and highly influential man. “Why, it would be an outrage,” 
he said, “if we couldn’t get our Herr Wollstein out of his mess. 
Let me take care of that.” 

Shordy before the United States entered the war I received a 
detailed letter from Herr Wollstein. He was safe in Lisbon. He 
reported that he had been able to salvage five of his paintings, 
among them the one by Michael K. The latter was alive, although 
he had been wounded just before the armisdce was concluded. 
His right arm had to be amputated at the elbow. But Michael K., 
so Herr Wollstein wrote, would surely be able to manage even 
with his left hand. 
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The little old gentleman whose severe expression and locks of 
white hair suggested the actor or the cleric was walking along 
the lakeside promenade at Vortschau. As he went by with one 
hand behind his back, wearing a well-preserved but old-fashioned 
and rather too long coat, a white tie, and a wide-brimmed, 
pinched-in felt hat, he had the air of someone of importance who 
was accustomed to being taken notice of. Also he was by no 
means close-fisted and did not look twice at a ten-shilling note. 
And yet the inhabitants made heavy and not at all amiable fun 
of him when he had passed. It had been a poor season, and one 
old boy does not make a summer. Poor Austria, unlike the Ger- 
man Empire, had stablizied her currency; hence living was dear 
for Germans at Vortschau, their beloved Carinthian summer 
resort; and the place, though it relied on German summer visi- 
tors, had seen remarkably few of them. Moreover it had rained. 
The season was over before its time. The Hotel Mangart had 
dismissed most of its staff already and closed the main building. 
Meals were served in the annex. The cafe and pdtisserie were 
closed. The bathing-establishment was still at the disposal of visi- 
tors, though there was no staff there and they had to look after 
themselves. The branches of Vienna firms had put up their 
shutters once more; barbers, musicians, waiters, and all the vari- 
ous people who found employment during the season had re- 
turned in a dudgeon to the metropolis. 

The old gentleman continued his walk along the beautiful 
lakeside road, now strewn with fallen leaves, past villas whose 
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shutters were bolted and barred. He went the same way every- 
day. The bathing-huts were locked, the rowboats drawn up on 
the beach, the Navigation Company’s large motor-boat traversed 
the sunny lake idly and alone. The natives sat about in indolence 
and bad temper. It was an insult to be given the promise of warm 
and peerless weather now when the summer was at an end. Who 
was there to make these beauties of nature pay? There were 
scarcely a hundred people in the whole place. 

The little old gentleman strolled gently along with his air of 
importance, enjoying the pleasant warmth. The surface of the 
lake was barely broken with ripples of a tender hue. The wooded 
hills, the peaks behind, newly decked in snow, were spotless in 
the calm sky. A gardener was tying up plants with bast, a man 
in shirt-sleeves hammering up a hut with large nails. They said 
good-day to the stranger. To watch him go by was a welcome 
excuse for interrupting their mild activides. They grinned when 
he had passed; his small size and self-importance and his frog’s 
mouth struck them as funny. They had found out already all 
there was to know about him, and it was not much; you couldn’t 
with the best will in the world make a long story of it. He was 
called Robert Wickersberg, took his meals at the Hotel Mangart, 
and was staying at the Villa Kainzenhuber. There he had two 
rooms to himself, which he had taken without even questioning 
the excessive price Frau Kainzenhuber, the Privy Councilor’s 
widow, asked for them. If he had refused to pay it, the natives 
would have abused him mercilessly; when he did, they laughed 
at him for his innocence. 

The old gentleman meanwhile arrived at the end of the 
promenade, with his soft felt hat in his hand and the wind play- 
ing about his white-thatched head, in which his teeth, project- 
ing at an angle, resembled roof tiles. Here there was a small 
open space with seats and a bust of the far-famed composer of 
songs, Matthias Laischachcr, who had been a native of the place. 
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The old gentleman stopped in front of the bust and took a good 
look at it. The composer must have had a coarse, fleshy face with 
a plentiful mustache; and the bronze bust did not succeed in 
subduing the hopeless vulgarity of the man it represented. The 
composer had formed a quartet with three of his fellow-country- 
men; he himself sang, and his quartet became famous; he had 
given recitals on both sides of the ocean, earning much money 
and many honors. The old gentleman regarded the bust earnesdy 
without a smile while he pictured this man with his three col- 
leagues, all in dress clothes, singing his tender melodies to a 
crowded concert hall. He pictured all this to himself still with- 
out a smile and without a smile read the bombastic inscription 
which paid honor in swelling words to the banal and sentimental 
music of a successful fellow-townsman. 

A path branched off from the little open space around the bust, 
leading steeply up into the woods. It was neglected and quite 
lonely. The old gendeman climbed up it. He had been longing 
for solitude and now he ardendy embraced it. Yes, his name was 
Robert Wickersberg; but that, even though the inhabitants had 
never heard of it, was a far from obscure name. Robert Wickers- 
berg passed as one of the few true poets of his country; with 
many, as the first among them. He lived austerely in the seclu- 
sion of a small town surrounded by a circle of devoted disciples. 
It was exacting to live year after year like that, expressing opin- 
ions each of which was authoritative; always being the first, al- 
ways behaving accordingly, never shirking by word or gesture 
the onus of responsibility. Even though one had nothing but 
contempt for the opinion of the world, it seeped through; and 
even though newspapers were banished from the Presence, yet 
from the lips of disciples one heard what they contained. One 
lived in an ivory tower, but the world was still there below; it 
was in one’s eye, and the sight of it fretted the soul. It was im- 
perative to have a rest from it all, a respite from the domestic 
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autocracy over one’s following and from being constantly in the 
view, even though a distant view, of the bustling world. So with- 
out warning, without a word to anyone of his destination, he 
came away to Vortschau, suspecting that it was one of the few 
places in the whole country where his name was unknown. 

Arriving at the eminence to which the path led, he sat down 
on the bench placed there to afford a view of the beautiful though 
not exhilarating prospect, and surveyed the mountains and the 
lake. It was the sixth day of his stay. He walked about among 
people who were slow, uncouth, avaricious, simple-minded — a 
great man whose eminence no one knew; he sat on benches here 
or there, lay under trees, swam, rowed. All in moderation, the 
same as at home. It was all just as he had expected, and yet not 
as he had expected. At home not a newspaper was allowed in his 
sight; here it was all he could do not to seize upon the local 
papers which lay about in the hotel. At home no stranger was 
permitted to cross his threshold, and his intimates counted their 
words lest they weary him. Here he talked every morning to his 
landlady, Frau Kainzenhuber, and at midday to the manager of 
the Hotel Mangart. Frau Kainzenhuber, since he was accus- 
tomed to drink tea, dwelt at length on the appetizing and benefi- 
cent qualities of Austrian coffee. The manager opened up on 
Austrian wine, of which the cheaper growths were particularly 
to be commended; and then on the bad season and all it meant, 
on the song composer Matthias Laischacher, of whom he pos- 
sessed a score in the original manuscript. It was a tender melody, 
set to words which described the faithfulness till death of two 
lovers who set out at eve over the calm bosom of the lake. The 
manager had already twice shown him this manuscript in its 
costly frame. 

The poet Robert Wickersberg looked at his watch and walked 
back to the hotel for lunch. He was early, but in spite of this he 
found the sparse company already assembled. There was nothing 
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to do here, particularly at this dead season, but wait from one 
meal to the next. Herr Wickersberg observed his fellow-guests. 
There were a few insignificant persons, petty officials and stenog- 
raphers of the higher type; then there was a Jewish married cou- 
ple from Vienna, a shrewd and effeminate-looking solicitor with 
an exuberant and vivacious wife; lastly, a family party who spoke 
Saxon, consisting of a well-dressed father, a haughty mother, and 
a young, loud, pretty daughter. It was clear that some of them 
had been asking each other about the man of the peculiar ap- 
pearance. No doubt also they had discovered his name, but it was 
certain to mean nothing to them to know that it was Robert 
Wickersberg. He had persistently mocked at the opinion of the 
world; interviewers found him haughtily dumb, photographers 
invisible. And yet it rather dashed him that his name should 
mean nothing at all to these people. 

After lunch he went to the bathing-establishment. It was ut- 
terly deserted. He got undressed. The skin of his well-cared-for 
body was still perfectly smooth. The bathing during the last few 
days had reddened it; tomorrow it would be tanned. Robert 
Wickersberg mounted to the gallery, anointed himself with oil, 
and lay down on the planks. He shut his eyes and, stretched out 
at full length, basked in the hot sun. The ripples plashed and 
from the distance he heard the hammering of the man who was 
nailing up the hut. An airplane came over at a great height; 
the sound of the engines was no more than a soft hum. It was 
the regular Vienna-Venice service. One might go to Venice again 
— but no, there would be people there who would recognize 
him. The flight here over the mountains from Vienna had been 
very beautiful. Really, being here was exacdy what he wanted. 
The climate suited him; he had not felt so vigorous for years. He 
was sure his projects would thrive in the deliberately courted 
boredom of the place. His play Asmodai, of which two acts 
were completed, would come to something. He was not written 
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out — not an old man by any means. Last century a man was 
done for at fifty or sixty. Today that was not the case. Human 
longevity— -all the statistics proved it— was increasing. He had 
lived a healthy life— even though he might have drunk his share. 
But he had no thought of making his exit — far from it. They 
called the colored and exquisite school of which he was master a 
thing of the past; but when a little more water had flowed un- 
der the bridge they would find that it had the stamp of immor- 
tality. Its adherents might not be many, but they would not 
diminish and they were the best. Even the reviewers sensed 
that. The younger generation, the upstarts who made fun of 
him, had many illusions to live through yet. A few lean years — 
admitted; but now new life stirred in him. It would, after all, 
have been a bore if everything were already attained. It was just 
as well that something still remained to do. Asmodai would open 
their eyes— even Franz, the waiter’s. 

The face of the poet Wickersberg contracted at the thought of 
the waiter Franz. Franz was the thorn in his side. He was the 
headwaiter of the cafe which the poet had patronized for forty 
years and still, now that he was a celebrity, patronized every two 
months or so. Franz had been at the cafe for nearly the whole of 
the time and had much to thank the poet for — many clients, big 
tips, interviews in the papers. But Franz, and this was the worm 
that ate into the poet’s heart, had no belief in him. Franz had 
heard the poet sharply criticized; there had been many a fierce 
battle before Robert Wickersberg was enthroned as the god of 
his circle; certain persons — some of whom now belonged to the 
communion of believers while others were banished for ever 
from it— had expressed their views without picking their words. 
Franz had frequently gathered that Wickersberg’s marmoreal 
verse was tripe. Had Wickersberg been able to convince himself 
that these vulgar gibes were alone responsible for it, then Franz’s 
unbelief would have passed him by. But he knew well that Fr anz 
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had formed his own opinion, not at random, but out of the 
matured judgment of a man with a wide knowledge of men. 
He had never expressed this opinion to the poet’s face. He was a 
well-trained waiter and knew his place. But Wickersberg could 
read it in his eye and in the manner with which Franz put his 
coffee down before him. And though, as time went on, the sales 
of Wickersberg’s plays ran into thousands, though they were 
translated into every language under the sun and even pro- 
duced on the stage in Japan, the waiter Franz was as polite, as 
attentive, and as unconvinced as ever. Both knew it without a 
word said. Only once, shortly after his fiftieth birthday, when the 
homage of the whole world of letters still hung in a cloud of 
incense about the poet’s knees, Wickersberg had asked: “Well, 
Franz, still nothing to say?” But the waiter merely looked back 
at him sadly and regretfully raised his shoulders. 

This, then, was what passed through the poet’s mind in the 
deserted bathing-establishment of Vortschau; and the poet’s 
mind was vexed. But the sun melted his annoyance. He thought 
of the verses about the desert in his play of Solomon and As - 
modcd, the verses in which the yellow expanses of the desert were 
caught for all time. He lay on the warm planks of the gallery; 
his well-preserved, though no longer youthful body gleamed 
with oil and a light perspiration, and he was filled with an ex- 
quisitely pleasant indolence. 

Someone else arrived. Robert Wickersberg raised himself on 
one elbow and peeped through the balustrade. It was the little 
Saxon girl he had seen in the restaurant. She had come in bath- 
ing dress and cloak. She looked up and smiled, expecting him 
to say something. But he said nothing, so she stayed below and 
lay down in the sun. 

The little Saxon girl was pretty, charming, and slender. Her 
eyes were long and narrow and of a deep, rather stupid blue, 
and she had a nice laugh. But what did she matter? He was 
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possessed now by his pleasant indolence, and, besides, there were 
his plans to ponder. He was in good form; he was going to give 
his detractors something to think of. They were good plans. 

They were wretched plans. Asmodai might possibly have come 
to something. His vision at the time had been clear, the colors 
strong and rich. His inner self found expression when the 
king put the demon on the throne in his own place and him- 
self descended among the last of men on the edge of the desert 
in order to experience human life to the bottom. He had written 
the first act right off at one go. It was good stuff and came un- 
forced out of the fullness of his inspiration. So far, his vision had 
flowed and flowered. But he got no further. The sail had flapped 
against the mast and there it still flapped. Three times, four 
times, he had set to work. Once a breeze sprang up and that 
yellow song of the desert came into his mind. But for the rest, 
no melody had come; it was labored, dry, without impetus. No 
one but himself would know it. He had the hand of a master; 
even dull and soulless clay shaped by his hand took on the sheen 
of marble. But it was clay all the same and he knew it. 

Be that as it might — the desert verses were good, verses of his 
own brand, the brand of his best years. Let the upstarts of today 
try and do the like. He stretched himself in the sun, dried the 
pleasant light perspiration, anointed* himself afresh, turned on 
the other side, laid his head on his bent arm. The days here had 
done him good. It was here the verses of the desert had come to 
him. He had chosen well: Vortschau at this season was the very 
place for him. Its inhabitants were a smug and money-grubbing 
lot, hard and dull; all the same it was a good place, and one day 
they would say: “Here Robert Wickersberg wrote his play Solo- 
mon and Asmodai ” 

He might really venture to give himself rope. He might ven- 
ture to glance at a newspaper now and then, perhaps even have a 
word with the Saxon girl. He was so little tempted by life in its 
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lower manifestations that a sniff or two at it merely emphasized 
the salubrious abstinence of his days in his native land. He got 
up and went to the balustrade. Yes, there she was, still lying in 
the sun, slender and pretty in her bathing suit. He descended 
the steps. She turned her head and eyed him through the slits of 
her eyes. He walked past her and her gaze very lazily followed 
him. He sprinkled himself in order to accustom himself to the 
coolness and then cautiously stepped down into the water and 
swam about for a few minutes. Then he got out of the water 
again and gave himself a good shake. Then he went up the steps 
to the gallery, wrapped himself in his bathing cloak, and lean- 
ing over the rail, looked down upon the Saxon girl who still lay 
in the same spot in the sun. 

Suddenly she said, blinking indolently: “Why on earth didn’t 
you dive in?” 

He, feeling foolish and not knowing quite what to reply, 
finally hedged: “I think my way is more sensible.” 

“I should find it a bore — creeping in an inch at a time,” she 
observed. 

After this they exchanged a few more aimless remarks. She 
spoke a very strong Saxon and what she said was inane. But the 
poet somehow found her nicely formed, and the way she luxuri- 
ated in the sun was a charming sight. Without warning she took 
the offensive. 

“What on earth do you find to do at Vortschau?” she asked. 
“I should think a grown man would perish of boredom here.” 

“Perhaps,” he said, “I wish to be bored.” 

“Oh — by talking to me? You’re very polite,” she remarked 
tartly. 

Wickersberg took no offense at her Saxon ways. 

“Why are you here yourself if you find it a bore?” he, asked. 

She told him without hesitation that she had been unable to 
induce her parents to choose a livelier place. Her father, a 
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Dresden manufacturer, had to have peace and nature for his 
holidays. The best she had been able to do was to get him to 
promise to take her to Venice in a fortnight’s time. Suddenly 
she sprang nimbly to her feet and, saying she was too hot, took 
a header into the lake. 

She was out again in a moment and joined him, squealing 
and splashing, 

Robert Wickersberg knew that the smiles women gave him 
were generally because of his achievements, his name and suc- 
cess, perhaps his influence. It gladdened him that he now found 
favor with the girl merely as Herr Wickersberg, that she was 
attracted to him even when he did not stand on the pedestal of 
his fame. 

She sat confidingly beside him, looking very pretty in her 
wet bathing suit, and told him all about herself. Her parents 
were prosperous, but it was just too boring to live as the model 
daughter of the house with no prospect other than a conven- 
tional marriage. She took lessons in singing and aspired to get 
to Berlin. There, with her looks, she would certainly land on 
her feet. Probably her parents would capitulate when they saw 
she really meant it. She told him all this in a single outburst, in 
her funny Saxon. Wickersberg listened. She spoke sensibly: she 
didn’t believe she had great talent, but she could surely hold 
her own with the ordinary musical comedy girl. “Or do you 
think I’m not pretty enough for a Berlin revue?” She really 
was very pretty. Her name was Ilse. 

They agreed to take a stroll together after dinner. Her par- 
ents would probably be tired; if not, they must, whatever hap- 
pened, be left to trot on behind. So now they had a little plot 
between them. 

Wickersberg had gone to Vortschau in a lisdess mood. His 
successes had ceased to cheer him and he found no pleasure even 
in the lack of success of younger men. He took no joy in writ- 
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ing and none in reading. The placid lake was no pleasure to 
him, nor the clean line of the mountains, nor the sense of his 
own well-preserved vigor. But now he went back through the 
town with a quicker step. He embarked on a conversation with 
the woman who sold fruit at the corner. He bought Vienna 
papers at the little general store. He read the gossip with inter- 
est, cheered by a malicious anecdote about a fellow-writer and 
a reverent mention of his own name. He took a seat on the 
promenade, beating time with his soft and shapely hand, to a 
melody which had come into his mind. Natives who passed by 
shook their heads and wrote him off as balmy. 

He returned to his rooms and shaved himself for the second 
time, changed his coat and collar, and spoke a few words to old 
Frau Kainzenhuber with such an engaging air that she found 
him for once quite the gentleman and really affable. During 
dinner he entered into intimate conversation with the manager 
and flattered him still further by a request to be shown once 
again the manuscript of the composer Matthias Laischacher. He 
drank the palatable Austrian wine, and made an antiquated 
observation to the strapping, vivacious waitress which had a 
faint echo of gallantry about it. She took it up with a tactful 
laugh. 

At last came the assignation for the after-dinner stroll. The 
parents, after a slight recalcitrance, trotted on ahead somewhere, 
and he found himself left in the darkness with the Saxon girl. 
But she had altered since the afternoon; she was wayward and 
antagonistic. He realized with bitterness that he was a white- 
haired owl. She asked him what he did when he was at home. 
He wrote, he replied without committing himself further. 

“If you write for the newspapers,” she said, “you might be 
some use to me.” 

When he did not take this hint, she decided he was bragging 
and became extremely sharp. 
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He saw that he would not make a good impression unless he 
appealed to his books, but shame deterred him when he was on 
the point of trying to enlighten her. Had he come to this little 
retreat to start a foolish flirtation with a girl who was no differ- 
ent from a thousand others of her kind? Her Saxon father was 
fully justified if he laughed at him for a white-haired old fooL 
The poet sank into silence. 

“You’re tired and boring” the Saxon girl informed him with 
a sniff. 

Next day he was again the petulant, lonely old gentleman. He 
went for a walk, gazed for a long while and with disgust at the 
bust of Laischacher, the composer of songs, rowed on the lake. 
Later he came upon the Saxon girl at the bathing station. But 
she was not alone. Beside her in a bathing gown lay a young 
man who, in Herr Wickersberg’s opinion, appeared arrogant 
and loud. The girl was laughing excitedly and there was no 
doubt at all that they were getting on very well indeed. The 
poet lay down above, as on the day before. Probably she was 
making fun of him for the benefit of that rather vulgar youth. 
She was perfectly at liberty to do so. In any case it was a matter 
of utter indifference to him. He shut his eyes. Delightful to lie 
in the sun — it would be even more delightful if one had the sun 
entirely to oneself. The noisy chatter of those young people 
disturbed him. 

After awhile he went down to have a swim. The Saxon girl 
called out to him. This led to a little talk in which the young 
man joined with the amiable politeness of an Austrian. They 
spoke of bathing and of the charm of the little island which lay 
opposite. During the season a cafe was open there, and people 
rowed out to it, swimming a good part of the way. They dis- 
cussed whether it would be too much to swim the whole dis- 
tance. The young man said that for him it would be nothing 
at all. Herr Wickersberg said that he was a fairly strong swim- 
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mer himself, though out of training at the moment. The Saxon 
girl looked at him with her narrow, dark-blue eyes and then 
looked at the youth. “It’s easy to talk,” she said. 

“Do you think,” asked Wicker sberg, “that I couldn’t swim it?” 

Again she looked from him to the youth and shrugged her 
shoulders. She looked charmingly slender and youthful in her 
bathing suit. 

Robert Wickersberg descended the wooden steps into the lake. 
One of the steps was shaky and he was precipitated rather ludi- 
crously into the water. The girl laughed. The poet swam a few 
trial strokes and turned over on his back. The afternoon was 
getting on. The water was not exactly warm. It was easy to tell 
that autumn had come. The Saxon girl and the youth leant on 
the rail and shouted some remark after him. He headed for the 
island. 

He swam with an easy, regular stroke and then lay on his 
back and rested. He was really a practiced swimmer and had 
covered long distances in southern seas. The water of this Alpine 
lake had certainly less buoyancy and it was also devilish cold. 
He swam more quickly to keep himself warm. He enjoyed the 
physical sensation of the water and the movement, and had long 
since forgotten the Saxon girl. He was now quite close to the 
island. He turned over again and lay with his eyes shut, gently 
rocking on the surface with a solemn, childish expression on his 
face; above were the sparse white clouds of an evening sky. Then 
he swam the last stretch and proudly strode ashore with as much 
pride as if he had pulled off the final act of Asmodau Very soon 
he felt strangely cold and began to shiver. It was disgusting to 
have that stupid cafe closed just then. He ran to and fro and 
made violent movements of the arms. The stones and pebbles 
hurt his naked feet. But he could not get warm. 

He went back into the lake with repugnance. It was dusk and 
really cold. He swam quickly and strongly with his chin sunk 
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in the water. Then he told himself he would have to husband 
his strength. Out and forward — steady. He decided to count 
three hundred strokes and then return to the crawl for a bit. But 
in spite of the cold he had to rest. Otherwise he would never 
do it. The wind in his face was detestable; no peace from those 
beastly ripples breaking against his ears and mouth. It was cost- 
ing him a good quarter of an hour having the wind against him. 
The shore secerned to retreat farther and farther instead of draw- 
ing any nearer. There was surely a current taking him out of 
his course. It was quite dark by this time. The devil only knew 
how long he had been swimming. Disgusting. But he must not 
hurry. He must control himself. No squandering of strength 
and time. That light there must never leave his eye. Not an inch 
must he deviate from his course, not a single unnecessary move- 
ment must he make. Thus he labored on in the cold and dark- 
ness, regularly, quietly, breathing hard, with beating heart and 
neck extended. 

He was blue with cold when he gripped the steps that led up 
to the bathing station; he was shivering violently and it was all 
he could do to pull himself up to the level of the railings. He 
stood with panting sides. His face was glazed and stiff as he 
tried to chafe his arms and legs. It was night; there was not a 
soul about; the Saxon girl and the youth had long since gone. 
The lake was black and sinister. A wind and no moon. 

Robert Wickersberg pulled on his clothes as fast as he could 
and went home. He asked Frau Kainzenhuber, who mildly up- 
braided him, for some hot wine and went to bed. He slept badly; 
he felt feverish and limp. He decided not to get up next day. By 
midday his temperature was so high that Frau Kainzenhuber be- 
came anxious and called in a neighbor. It was decided to have 
the old gentleman taken to the hospital at Kaltenfurth, a small 
town near by. 

One of the younger house surgeons had a taste for reading. 
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The name Wickersberg was familiar to him. He observed the 
remarkable, frog-mouthed head of the sick man and was con- 
vinced that the patient and the poet were one and the same. 

Next day the local paper announced that the well-known poet 
and writer, Robert Wickersberg, who had been taking a rest 
cure at Vortschau, lay seriously ill with inflammation of the 
lungs in Kaltenfurth hospital; there was, however, every -hope 
that the proven skill of the Kaltenfurth doctors would save the 
life of their distinguished visitor. The news appeared that eve- 
ning in the Vienna press; the morning after it was known to 
the world. 

The good people of Vortschau instantly forgot that they had 
ever laughed at the peculiar old gentleman with his frog’s mouth 
and teeth like roof-tiles. Every hotel and inn in Kaltenfurth and 
the parish of Vortschau had its complement of busy journalists 
from Vienna, who rooted round in every corner to find out how 
the sick man had spent his days, whom he had talked to, and 
what had brought him to Vortschau, of all places. They took 
up their posts in and around the little hospital, gaping for news, 
like the fishes at the lake’s edge when visitors threw them 
crumbs, each one eager to be the first to give the distressing 
news to his paper. The doctors who were in charge of the rapidly 
failing man had to issue a bulletin every half-hour; the little 
post office requested reinforcements from Vienna. Some of the 
journalists were the common run of skeptical and cynical human 
being. Some were not unmoved when they telegraphed the news 
that there was now little or no prospect of the patient’s recovery, 
and there were others who thought it quite time the old fellow 
made his bow. 

It was a perfect early autumn. Vortschau, which was now 
mentioned more frequently in the papers than other resorts, 
began to attract visitors. The cafe once again set out its tables 
right down to the edge of the lake; the Navigation Company 
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brought out Its second large motorboat; and the lake was dotted 
with skiffs. Who would ever have thought that the pavilion La 
Gloriette would have been so well patronized again that year? 
The man in shirt-sleeves pulled out the nails with which he had 
boarded up his hut; the instructor appeared once more at the 
bathing station. The affiliated musical societies of Kaltenfurth 
and Vortschau joined forces in rehearsing some of the more 
solemn melodies of the composer Laischacher. The manager of 
the Hotel Mangart was particularly in evidence. He had his 
second pair of striped trousers pressed with all speed, and was 
never tired of telling, with all the flourishes of Austrian polite- 
ness, how engrossed and how interested the Master had been 
by the conversations they had had, how charmed he had been by 
the lake, the mountains, the exhilarating air, and the hotel’s ex- 
cellent Austrian cuisine. He lamented and deplored in his gut- 
tural Carinthian speech the malignance of Fortune in cutting 
the Master off in the midst of refreshment which could nowhere 
be bettered. He also expatiated with feeling on the reverent 
eagerness with which the Master had again and again asked to 
be shown the manuscript of the composer Laischacher. Often, 
with an earnest expression on his face, sunk in meditation, he 
had stood for minutes together before the bronze bust of the 
great musician. The gardener, too, was always ready to tell, 
every day with fresh details, what an interest the old gendeman 
had taken in his flowers; it had been easy to see that this was no 
common visitor, that there was something special about him. In 
fact, recollecting the words of one of Laischacher’s songs, the 
gardener insisted on sending the sick man a bunch of Michael- 
mas daisies and his last roses. But Frau Kainzenhuber had more 
to say than all the rest. She offered the reporters a cup of her 
excellent Austrian coffee and told them she had divined from 
the first moment that a great man had come to her modest but 
admirably kept and superior house. She had, however, been as 
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reasonable as possible and in spite of her conviction that coffee 
was more wholesome had with particular care and with her own 
hands made him the tea he was so obstinately set on. All these 
details were dished up again and again for the newspapers. They 
had to be carefully husbanded, for the patient was intolerably 
slow in dying; it was positively a disgrace the way he kept a 
man hanging about. 

Meanwhile, Robert Wickersberg lay in the best room of the 
Kaltenfurth hospital. It was clear to him most of the time that 
his end had come. But he did not hurry; he was not going to be 
hustled. He was often delirious and saw visions of one kind or 
other. Once he saw the missing end of his Asmodai as he had 
seen it when the work first leapt freshly into his mind. It did 
not vex him that in spite of this clear vision the play would 
probably never be completed. On the contrary, he smiled slyly 
when he considered that now no producer and no company and 
no profiteers would scramble for it, that rather, unknown to 
anyone, it would slip with him from the world. His only regret 
was that neither would the waiter Franz know anything about 
it and would so keep to his mistaken opinion of Wickersberg’s 
merit. 

Wickersberg’s divorced wife came. She had great expectations 
of this death-bed scene, but she was deceived. The poet received 
her with coolness and she was not received a second time. Even 
the reporters made little of her. Frau Wickersberg had already 
made a chatty and rather too out-spoken book of the grievance 
she nursed in her heart against the poet. It was an old story; it 
had no news value. The newspapers were more concerned to 
have the observation of Frau Kainzenhuber and the manager 
of the hotel. 

Wickersberg lay in bed feeling limp, disheartened — sometimes, 
too, a little cheated by God and the world. Often as the opportu- 
nities had presented themselves, he had nqt valued enough the 
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charm of flirting with a woman, of showing himself with pride 
and scorn to an audience he had overwhelmed, of drinking good 
wine by the edge of a beautiful lake. Now he would not be 
sorry to crowd many days with such pleasures, however be- 
sotted they might.be. Quite apart from Asmodai. How good it 
would be to write it to the end! But sixty comes, and if you get 
so far, eighty, and even so, what is it but toil and trouble? 

Then it occurred to him how it was that he had so nearly 
succeeded in finishing Asmodai . He knew of a sudden who the 
girl of the desert was from whom the play had caught its sub- 
dued glow. It was decades since he had seen her; perhaps she 
was dead long ago, but he knew exactly the turn of her head — 
lean and slender and a little sharp. He saw her in the long, old- 
fashioned blue dress she wore when he first met her at the 
suburban dance long ago. For he was young in those days; and 
although it was only in a derisive and ironical mood that he had 
accompanied a friend of his to that provincial entertainment, he 
was still a long way from the severity which cramped his later 
years; and he had looked at this girl in blue very much more 
attentively than he had at the Saxon girl Ilse. He had not been 
in her company very often and yet now in the hospital at 
Kaltenfurth he had a vivid memory of the large pores in her 
hand, of her worn brown shoes, of her rather too high-pitched 
voice and of her whole slight figure, which in those days seemed 
to him so radiant and alert. Probably she might have been all 
that; but she had missed her decade, she had come too soon. 
A decade later she would have been sent to college or given a 
career of some kind. As it was she had some office job and no 
doubt had soured there. When he took his walk with the Saxon 
girl Ilse the other day, it was only because something about the 
carriage of her head reminded him of that thin, sharp girl. 
Really it was a pity he had never bothered over the girl in blue. 
No, it was not a pity. It would certainly have ended in a dis- 
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illusionment. As it was there was that subdued glow in the 
desert girl of his play Asmodai . 

It would be disgusting if strange eyes read their own vulgarity 
into this girl of the desert. He realized without anger how little, 
for example, that utterly unimaginative Ilse would make of her. 
He had his papers brought him. He made the nurse pick out 
in his presence all that belonged to Asmodai. Then she had to 
write a letter for him to the waiter Franz Kliisgens, in the little 
Rhineland town, asking him on receipt of the letter to telegraph 
his promise that he would never say a word to anybody about 
the packet which Robert Wickersberg proposed to send him. 
Then he told her to destroy this letter and simply tie up the 
sheets of Asmodai she had picked out, seal the packet, and then 
write on a label: “To be delivered after my death to Herr Franz 
Kliisgens, waiter at B. on the Rhine.” Robert Wickersberg 
signed the label and made her promise secrecy. He no longer 
needed Franz's promise. He saw the broad, reliable, peasant face 
of the nurse, and the thought that his last success would come 
into the hands of Franz, the waiter, instead of into those of a 
rag-dealer filled him with a crafty joy. It was a time of happiness, 
the best time of his life, perhaps, apart from the time he had 
spent with the girl in the blue dress, and it was a long time, 
almost a quarter of an hour long. Then at last the stern and 
hopeless struggle for life set in. 

Ilse, the Saxon girl, was put out when she learnt who it was 
that had swum across to the island in her honor. So the old 
gentleman was a great man— Robert Wickersberg, the poet; not 
so celebrated as a boxer or a tennis champion, but well known 
all the same. Actually it was for her he had died. For a whole 
afternoon she gave herself up to the confusion of her feelings, 
eating nothing, drinking nothing, seeing nothing of the young 
man. It saddened even more than disgusted her not to have 
known who Robert Wickersberg was. Probably, if she had only 
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set her mind on it, he would have made her his mistress, or at 
least his wife. 

The next day she came to the conclusion that to have had him 
die for her was really even more chic . She intimated this to the 
reporters. Very soon she was Robert Wickersberg’s last love. The 
poet’s divorced wife paled before her and a literary magazine 
compared the Saxon Ilse with Ulrike von Levetzow, the last love 
of the poet J. W. von Goethe. Her Dresden parents concluded 
that no resistance could now be offered to the artistic destiny of 
their daughter, and Saxon Ilse, as Robert Wickersberg’s last 
affinity, had a magnificent spring-board for her career. 

The interment of the poet Wickersberg was an event whose 
importance recalled the interment of the composer Laischacher. 
Representatives of the Government, of important public bodies, 
and the theatrical world, were there. The affiliated musical so- 
cieties of Kaltenfurth and Vortschau honored the great man’s 
memory by a recital of certain tender and moving songs. All the 
newspapers gave lengthy reports, also numerous pictures. 

All this drew public attention to Vortschau and its lake. The 
autumn season made an astonishing spurt. The parish council 
decided to put up a bust of the poet Wickersberg on the little 
open space at the end of the promenade, opposite the bust of 
their own celebrity, Laischacher* 
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W hen he was fourteen, the Northerner read of the privations 
of the polar explorer Sir John Franklin and his companions; 
how for weeks they lived on bones they found in a deserted 
Indian camp till at last they devoured their own leather boots. 
The ambition to overcome similar hardships flamed up in him 
as he read. He was a taciturn boy. Without telling anyone what 
was in his mind he began on a fantastic course of training, driv- 
ing muscle and nerve to their utmost. Near the town where he 
lived there was a plateau never yet traversed during winter by 
any living being. At the age of twenty-one he crossed it in Janu- 
ary, saved from starvation only by an extreme power of endur- 
ance, after being frozen fast one night in a snow hole which 
froze to solid ice while he slept the sleep of utter exhaustion. 

Tough and methodical, he learnt all that a polar explorer 
could need to know — the science of the sea and the sky. When 
he had passed his examinations, he chose for his voyages the 
oceans where hardships were greatest in order to learn from 
practical experience all the arts, big and little, of navigation and 
ice travel. He became a hard and silent man during months of 
hunger, frost, and scurvy, and stored his knowledge and expe- 
rience in his brain, banking them there distrustfully and taking 
no pleasure in his fellow-men, believing no man but himself. 

He extorted the means for his first independent expedition; for 
he was without scruple in money matters. He crossed the polar 
seas in a course never before completed. He forced the Northwest 
Passage after three years of labor, an enterprise in which all before 
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him had come to grief. All the world acclaimed the achieve- 
ment. He himself the loudest. He was indefatigable in trumpet- 
ing his exploits, carefully weighing and reckoning up the meas- 
ure of his success and how far it exceeded that of any of his 
predecessors or rivals. 

Encouraged by his success he set out for the North Pole. An- 
other was before him. Wasting no time he turned about and 
made for the South Pole. On this quest, too, another had the 
start of him. A grim race began. The Northerner, with cold 
calculation, pitted against the other the accumulated experience 
so carefully filed in his brain. Could he spy out a mistake in his 
rival’s preparations that he could avoid himself? He found such 
a mistake, the mistake. The other man had taken ponies with 
him; he himself banked on the hardiness and the flesh of his 
dogs, which are both transport and food. The other, with his 
ponies, met disaster; he himself returned victorious. He paid 
his competitor, now defeated and dead, the tribute of his admira- 
tion. But he did not forget to tell the world very clearly that 
the man owed his failure and his death to the mistake of relying 
on ponies. If he himself had triumphed, it was due to the in- 
spiration of taking dogs. He owed it not to his luck but to his 
merit. 

Soon afterwards he had the great idea of his life, to reach 
the Pole by a new and better method, by airship. The prosecu- 
tion of the idea and the effort to make sure of an airship for his 
next polar expedition brought him into touch with the South- 
erner. The Northerner had been made even harder and more 
overbearing by success — morose and given to villainous ill-humor. 
His face was as gnarled as a hundred-year-old olive tree, his 
mouth was twisted. He was not a lovable man; his own mother 
could not say that of him. There were few he did not hold in 
contempt and many he hated with an icy ferocity. There was 
no one he loved. From all he exacted unquestioning submission 
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to his authority. The Southerner, with whom he had now to 
work, was his exact opposite: lovable, adroit, superficial, boyishly 
optimistic, childishly vain in success, in misfortune overwhelmed 
by despair. The vivacious, charming Southerner and the stub- 
born, morose Northerner sniffed at each other. Neither liked 
the other’s smell. Both had unbounded ambition; both were 
domineering and unscrupulous. There were clashes as soon as 
negotiations began, but there was only one way to the Pole and 
it led through the Northerner, and there was only one airship 
capable of the expedition and the Southerner who built it was 
its master. The Southerner had constructed the airship and was 
a good pilot. The Northerner had completed the Northwest Pas- 
sage and knew the Arctic and the Antarctic. It is a risk when a 
man who has never put on skis trusts himself to another for a 
journey over the limidess ice. It is a risk when a man who has 
never flown trusts himself to another’s leadership for a flight into 
unknown desolation, where the slightest error spells death. An 
equal necessity, an identical goal linked these opposites together. 
Neither was willing to share the success. Each hoped to jockey 
the other out of his share of it while they were on the way 
to attain it. 

And, behold, the airship reached its goal. It flew over the Pole. 

Whose was the success? 

The Northerner had had the idea, had planned their course 
and prepared for it. Behind him were thirty years of inde- 
fatigable, methodical polar exploration. All that the other had 
known of the Pole six months earlier was that it was cold there. 
And now this hanger-on demanded a share, in fact the greater 
share, of the glory. 

The Northerner growled; he called the other an irresponsible, 
effeminate dandy, obsessed by childish megalomania. The world 
heard what the Northerner had to say, allowed its truth, and un- 
willingly paid him its tribute of admiration. But left it at that. 
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No support was forthcoming to enable him to proceed to further 
exploits. No doubt, he put difficulties in the way. He was scien- 
tific to the point of pedantry. It was his principle to foresee every 
situation that might possibly arise and to eliminate chance. This 
was not cheap. It was very expensive. As always, they grudgingly 
allowed the morose and overbearing man his fame, but not the 
means of equipping a fresh expedition. 

The Southerner had better fortune. He laughed at the North- 
erner for a gloomy, intolerant, and pathological egoist. Imagine 
his wanting to take all the credit for the exploit! It was merely 
laughable. Any child could see that flying over the Pole was the 
pilot’s achievement and all the Northerner knew of an airship 
engine was that it made a noise. People conceded the Southerner 
his amusement. He had the sympathy of the whole world; there 
was such a glamor about him. 

He had the knack of shining in any situation. To keep down 
the weight he had compelled the Northerner to leave his furs 
behind. But he had secretly included his own uniform as an 
officer in the army of his country. When they reached the limit 
of the Arctic Zone on their return and the members of the ex- 
pedition, soberly clad in their working kit, stepped from the 
ship which took them back to civilization, he appeared suddenly 
in his brilliant uniform. Crowds were waiting, and the litde girl 
gave her bouquet not to the sulky Northerner in his black 
workman’s clothes but to the gorgeous officer. 

It was not she only— every heart in his whole quickly kindled 
country flew to him. His career was made; though still a young 
man he was a general. When he planned another flight over the 
Pole, his country at once built him an airship to his own specifica- 
tions— 25 meters high, 115 meters long, 1900 cubic meters capac- 
ity, four gondolas. The tanks held fuel for 75 hours, the engines 
were 720 horsepower. Apart from all this, the Southerner was 
not very thorough in his preparations. He made no great study 
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of the science of snow and ice and Arctic conditions. Had he 
not got the most perfect vehicle that ever set out for the Pole, 
a picked crew, the most up-to-date apparatus? He trusted to his 
luck for the rest. 

He was feted and honored, bells pealed, bands played. His 
ship took to the air and reached the North in three stages. Then 
it started on the last crucial hop. The listening world heard by 
wireless that he was on the way to the Pole — that he was now 
over Greenland and now beyond it. In twenty minutes he would 
be at the Pole. 

Now he was over the Pole. For two hours, swelling with 
triumph, he circled round the white and so-long-coveted wilder- 
ness. The gramophone played his country’s national anthem. His 
country’s flag and a large cross blessed by the Pope were let down 
to the earth. He informed his King, the Pope, and the Dictator 
of his country that with God’s help he had reached the Pole. 
Long live the fatherland! 

The Northerner sat in a well-equipped wireless station in the 
town where he lived; his eyes were stonier than usual and his 
twisted mouth even more grimly set. As audience he lived 
through each moment as his rival, the contemptible, the incompe- 
tent, reached the Pole and circled round it. He himself had de- 
voted endless years of unflinching toil to that aim, endless nights 
of mortal peril. Now his exploits were worthless, his fame wiped 
out. This other accomplished with ease, almost without prepara- 
tion, with the smile and the bow of a performer, what he had 
staked a lifetime to attain. 

Ah, if only the ship had been his! What attention, what judg- 
ment and accuracy would have gone to the equipment of it. 
That fellow, his rival, was haphazard, even as a pilot. He had 
seen it, he knew it with the unerring insight of hate. The expedi- 
tion had been frivolously undertaken— a criminal frivolity to be 
above that ice without exact knowledge of its nature. But this 
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rival had luck on his side; and a face the world found pleasing. 
He had that splendid ship, those splendid engines, all the splendid 
instruments. The Northerner had the capacity; the other had 
the airship and the luck. 

He sat at the wireless station and listened to it all. He was man 
enough to play audience to the other’s good luck to the bitter 
end. The other’s wireless told of his return flight. Not a hitch 
of course. All well on board. Mist— yes. More mist— a very great 
deal of mist. No doubt he put it on a bit. Head wind, visibility 
bad. Ah, well, you can’t expect everything, my friend. But you 
have your frivolity, your happy-go-lucky blindness, and— -your 
luck. You’ll soon be safe on firm land. I hear it all; I’m waiting 
here for your return. He sat on and waited; he was going to 
drink the wormwood to the dregs. 

But what’s this? Difficulties mount up. The rudder is not 
working as it should. The ship is drifting in the mist. One of 
the engines has failed. The operator still announced: all well on 
board. Then he announced nothing more. 

The Northerner had sat since the early evening in the wireless 
station. It was now nearly morning and the staff had been re- 
lieved three times. He was stiff with his vigil, but felt no hunger; 
he sat on and on waiting to hear that the other man was safely 
back. 

Midday came. No news. Perhaps he was drifting in the mist; 
perhaps a forced landing; perhaps his wireless apparatus had 
given out. The hours passed and there seemed no likelihood that 
he would return that day. The Northerner stood up, bent and 
stiff from sitting crouched so long, and went home. 

Next day the air was still dumb. The Southerner carried fuel 
for seventy-five hours. Fifty hours had gone, sixty, seventy-five. 
The ship was overdue. 

Days went by, nights went by. The Southerner was still miss- 
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ing. The Northerner was now the only living man who had led 
an expedition by airship over the Arctic seas. 

Days went by, nights went by. Then over the air came a 
message from the Southerner. His ship had exploded; he, with 
some of his crew, was on an ice-floe 180 kilometers from North 
Cape. 

The whole world was in a fever. Was there a chance of rescu- 
ing the man? How long could he hold out? Would the ice 
break up? Had he food? Was he adrift? Ships were sent out- 
airplanes. 

The Northerner’s countrymen looked to him. The world 
looked to him. His government called upon him to go to the 
help of the shipwrecked man. Who, if not he, could rescue those 
derelict men? 

He was accustomed to minute preparations, accustomed to 
seize the favorable moment after long calculations. He had his 
prudence, not his luck, to thank for all he had hitherto achieved. 
Now he was to start overnight with a machine brought to him 
at a moment’s notice and hastily converted to serve his purpose. 
But then — he was the one man: his fame enjoined it on him. 
Also it would be a grim triumph to rescue the castaway, who 
fancied himself his equal, his superior, in his airplane. He agreed 
to go. The pressmen photographed him as he climbed into the 
machine, his lips tight, his eyes as hard as ever. 

It was the last time he was photographed. He did not rescue 
the other man in his airplane. He never returned. 

The man to return was the other. 

He had had a hard time of it— adrift on an ice-floe, with a 
broken leg, with death in sight, among men who saw in him the 
cause of their disaster. The only one of them all who had had 
experience of Arctic expeditions was dead. He had gone off 
across the ice with two others to reach firm land. He had been 
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frozen to death on the way, or had died of hunger, or been 
eaten by his companions. Nobody knew. 

But what everybody now knew was that the Southerner had 
been rescued before his men: he, their captain, before the others; 
that he was the cause of the Northerner’s death and the deaths 
of eight more; and that the survivors owed their rescue to the 
ice-breaker of a country which in every cultural and political 
aspect was the bitterest enemy of his. 

He was the man who first traversed the Arctic sky in machines 
he himself designed and built and flew. Only a few weeks be- 
fore the world had paid him homage far above his desert, far 
above any tribute ever paid the Northerner. Now it spat on him. 
Now he was a coward, a smirch on his country’s honor, a mock- 
ery, an exasperation. 

The other was dead— dead because of him and for his sake. 
He lived — the only living being to fly an airship over the Pole. 
But the other was the great man; while he was a laughing-stock, 
whom even his country disowned, 
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Perry Knight entered the office of the “Atlas Travel Agency,” 
a rather large room with ticket windows and desks. He looked 
around for someone whom he could ask for the boss. He saw a 
card on a desk: “Information. Miss Gloria Desmond.” Behind 
the desk, he saw a girl, and behind the girl, he saw a large and 
very colorful poster: “Venice Wants To See You!” 

At this very moment, between 9:45 and 9:46, began Perry 
Knight’s enchantment and the history of the settlement of 
Venice, Texas. 

Perry was about twenty-seven or twenty-eight years old. He 
wore a long, gray coat, a gray derby, laced boots, gloves, and gold 
cuff links. You see, we were at the turn of the century. Teddy 
Roosevelt was President, and there were three hundred tele- 
phones and one automobile for every thirty thousand inhabitants 
of the United States. 

Perry walked toward the girl Gloria Desmond, his heart rac- 
ing ahead of him. There she sat; her navy blue dress was fastened 
high at her neck, and her arms were resting comfortably on the 
desk top, the wide full sleeves coming down to her wrists. She 
faced him with mild curiosity. He saw and felt nothing but her 
heart-shaped, white face with large, deep blue eyes and jet-black 
hair; and behind it the gaily colored poster with the masterful 
call: “Venice Wants To See You!” 

His whole life up to the present moment was blotted out; 
Perry Knight, the clever rising young businessman, was no more; 
there was only Perry Knight, the Troubadour. 
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He pulled himself together and asked for Mr. Ferguson. “One 
moment, please,” Gloria replied, and he didn’t notice that her 
voice was hard and svithout luster. She went inside, and the 
world was empty. She came back and said: “Won’t you sit 
down? Mr. Ferguson will see you in a minute.” He sat and 
looked at her. He told himself that it wasn’t proper to stare like 
that, and stared at her. She pretended to be making some notes, 
to be putting papers in order. Her movements were slow. Occa- 
sionally she would raise her blue eyes and look at Perry with 
calm curiosity. I’ve got him, she thought. 

A buzzer sounded. “This way, sir,” she said. Mechanically he 
followed the navy blue skirt that, gently swaying, moved before 
him. The skirt fitted snugly around the full hips, very tight 
down to the knees, then it flared, wide and bell-shaped, and its 
folds touched the ground. Gloria was holding it up, not gingerly 
with two lady-like fingers, but with her whole, firm, girlish 
hand. Thus, showing quite a bit of her silk petticoat, she floated 
ahead of the bewitched Perry into Mr. Ferguson’s office. 

Perry Knight was one of the partners in the firm of Sidney 
Browne & Co., Realtors. During the depression, that firm had 
bought up a lot of acreage suitable for summer resorts. Now, 
that business was booming, they were beginning to develop 
those properties, and Perry had come to see Mr. Ferguson about 
the improvement of certain transportation facilities to one of 
the proposed summer resorts. 

Perry Knight had been in the real-estate business since his 
earliest youth. He managed to put his questions and give his 
answers almost mechanically, so that Mr. Ferguson didn’t no- 
tice that it wasn’t the real Perry Knight who talked to him, but 
only Perry’s mortal frame; Perry’s soul wasn’t seeing summer 
resorts and railroads and busses; it saw only deep blue eyes, a 
small girlish hand holding up the folds of a skirt, and snug- 
fitting cloth that enclosed round, swaying hips. 
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A deal was discussed and closed, and Mr. Ferguson accompa- 
nied his visitor to the door. Perry walked through the outer 
office. At her desk before the poster sat Gloria. He was drawn 
there. “I’d like some information about a trip to Venice, please,” 
he said, forcing a bright smile. 

“Ocean voyages, window number 4 said Gloria. 

There were some people waiting at window 4. “I’m in a hurry,” 
he said. “Could you arrange for them to send me the informa- 
tion?” 

Gloria looked up at him with languid curiosity. I’ve got him 
hooked, she thought. “Ill have it sent to you, sir,” she said. 

“Can you make it today?” he asked, and his voice sounded 
almost imploring. He made a bet with himself: If she lets me 
leave, then my life is shot to hell. If she meets me half-way. I’ll 
marry her. 

“I’ll make it today,” Gloria said. She jotted down his address. 
“If necessary. I’ll bring you the information myself,” she prom- 
ised. “We close at 6. I could be at your office at about 6:30.” 

From 6:15 on. Perry waited in breathless suspense. By 6:35 he 
had given up in despair. At 6:50 she came. 

His heart swelled up in his throat. She handed him the de- 
sired material. He tried to think of something that would make 
her stay. She didn’t seem in a hurry to leave, but she wasn’t 
very talkative either. On her deathbed, Gloria’s mother had said 
to her: “What I’m leaving you, my child, is not money but a 
piece of advice. You inherited two things from your parents: 
your beauty from me, and your brains, which you haven’t got, 
from your father. Use both. Don’t talk. Gaze into soace, smile a 
lot, and say little ” 

Gloria took her mother’s advice to heart. Nevertheless, Perry 
managed to learn a thing or two about her; for instance, that 
she was alone in the world, and that her job with Mr. Ferguson 
was a rather pleasant one. When he told her how well the 
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poster behind her desk suited her, she even went so far as to 
make a personal remark. She said that she sometimes felt like 
seeing Venice herself, and that it was too bad it was so far and 
so expensive. And she smiled a profound and mysterious smile. 

During the night Perry pondered on what had happened to 
him. He, a sane and sensible businessman, at peace with himself 
and the world, with a healthy distrust for big words and big 
passions, had lived to learn that the so-called “Higher Things” 
were not a mere fantasy of long-haired aesthetes, but that they 
really existed. They had materialized for him in the shape of 
Gloria and Venice. 

For Gloria and Venice were one and the same thing. From the 
first moment, the poster “Venice Wants To See You!” was an 
attribute of the girl Gloria, just as the helmet is an attribute of 
Mars, the God of War, or the goatee beard an attribute of Uncle 
Sam. All through the day, from 9:45, those Higher Things had 
worked in Perry, and now, at night, he had a brainstorm, a 
creative idea. A business idea, for Perry was a businessman to 
his fingertips. The magic call: “Venice Wants To See You!” 
Perry figured, was bound to have its effect on everybody; for 
he, Perry, was no exceptional case, he was an American like all 
the others, an average American of the turn of the century. Gloria 
was right— if all America wasn’t streaming to Venice, it was only 
because it was too costly and took too much time. Well, he was 
going to act on Gloria’s implication and place Venice within 
reach of everyone. Venice wasn’t going to be far away and ex- 
pensive any longer; he, Perry, was going to put Venice right 
into his own country, to be reached comfortably and at reasona- 
ble cost by train. He could almost see the posters from coast to 
coast, with Gloria’s head in the foreground, calling to the nation: 
“Venice, Texas, Wants To See You!” 

For this, too, had been clear to him from the very first mo- 
ment: the new Venice had to rise in Texas, on the land that the 
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firm of Sidney Browne & Company, Realtors, had acquired just 
at the right time for only a little over $8o,ooo. 

The new Venice, the properties in Texas, the big business deal 
— all that floated before him in the form of Gloria, in the form 
of the navy blue, smooth and attractively tight skirt which had 
floated in front of him through the office of the Atlas Travel 
Agency that morning. 

Thus, filled with pleasant dreams and self-confidence, Perry 
went to sleep. 

When he told the idea to Sidney Browne, his partner, Sidney 
declared he was crazy. 

It was after dinner, and they were sitting in Sidney’s parlor. 
There were three of them, for Sidney’s daughter, Kathleen, was 
with them. 

Sidney, a cautious and deliberate man of close to fifty, liked 
Perry very much. He knew that such fantastic talk was not 
Perry’s habit. “You’re kidding me, aren’t you?” Sidney said. 

“So you don’t want to be in on it when I build my Venice?” 
Perry asked. His apple-cheeked face narrowed and assumed the 
determined expression it always assumed during important busi- 
ness conferences. 

Surprised, almost annoyed, Sidney turned to his daughter: “Fd 
like to know,” he declared, “what on earth’s got into Perry? His 
father was a respectable lumber dealer.” 

“I don’t think,” Kathleen replied in her quiet voice, “you 
should dismiss Perry’s idea so lightly.” She was a tall, healthy 
girl with a friendly, resolute face, a strong chin and big teeth. 

Sidney Browne had respect for his daughter’s judgment. “You 
too, Kathleen?” he asked. “I guess, I’m getting behind the 
times.” 

“The name ‘Venice,’ ” Kathleen justified her opinion, “is pleas- 
ant to the ear. It has appeal.” 
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“Venice, Texas, Inc. ” Perry said dreamily, “it just melts on 
your tongue. Kathleen is right. It makes your mouth water.” 
And he thought of Gloria. 

“Just how do you figure this thing?” Sidney muttered. 
“Where’ll you get the money? The railroad people and the banks 
will have you swallowed up even before you get started.” Then 
it came out that Perry wasn’t thinking of the banks and the rail- 
road companies to finance the project, but of Oliver Brent. 

Oliver Brent was crazy about Europe. He spent most of his 
time there in refined idleness. He was wealthy and had, on sev- 
eral occasions, playfully invested money in the firm of Sidney 
Browne & Company, Realtors. It was entirely possible that he 
could be had for a scheme like “Venice, Texas, Inc.” 

“If one sent him some estimates that made sense,” Kathleen 
suggested, “he might risk the money.” 

“You’ve got to be awfully careful,” Perry said, “or people will 
steal the idea right from under your nose.” 

“You don’t think much of your idea, do you?” Sidney asked 
sarcastically. 

For a moment, Perry struggled with himself. It was not his 
idea at all, it was Gloria’s. He couldn’t deny Gloria, he had to 
own up to her. He had to tell them that he intended to marry 
her. They would be surprised, and not pleased— hut it would be 
infamous and cowardly not to stand up for Gloria and Higher 
Things. “The idea isn’t mine at all,” he confessed bravely. It 
comes from a young lady-friend of mine.” And as the two looked 
up at him, he went on: “Her name’s Gloria Desmond. By the 
way, I’m going to marry her.” 

“That’s a lot of news for one evening,” Sidney said. 

Kathleen sat there, startled, and there was disappointment on 
her large honest face. She liked Perry very much, and had always 
figured that some day he would propose to her. His announce- 
ment made something die in her, but she kept a stiff upper lip. 
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“When are we going to meet your fiancee, Perry?” she asked. 

“Any time you like,” Perry said. 

Then they spoke o£ Venice, Texas, again, and discussed the 
technical details of the scheme. 

Gloria was not particularly surprised when Perry asked her 
to marry him. She merely smiled sweetly and a little mysteri- 
ously, and said yes. Nor was she surprised when he told her 
that he was going to build a Venice that would not be too dis- 
tant and too expensive. “That’s very nice of you. Perry” she 
said with her lovely smile and her hard voice. 

Sidney and Kathleen didn’t like Gloria very much. In fact 
they didn’t like her at all. But they were polite and well bred, 
and true friends of Perry’s. So they praised Gloria’s good looks. 
As a wedding present, Kathleen gave the young couple an oil 
painting and a bronze statuette, and Sidney Browne presented 
them with a tandem bicycle and a vase with artificial flowers. 

In the meantime, Oliver Brent’s answer had arrived. He wrote 
that he thought the idea excellent because it was so clumsy and 
absurd, and also that with Sidney and Perry it was in the best 
of hands. For these reasons, he was willing to finance it. They 
read the letter with mixed feelings; but in any case, they had 
the capital. 

They went ahead with the building of Venice, Texas, with 
great energy. Perry was in charge, he handled the publicity and 
the negotiations with the railroad and steamship companies. Sid- 
ney’s job was the contracting and building; Kathleen supervised 
the artistic and cultural aspects of the project. 

Venice, Texas, was to be the cultural center of the Southwest. 
Fifteen miles of canals were dug; a St. Mark’s Square with colon- 
nades was built; Renaissance palaces and arched bridges were 
erected. True enough, the palaces were litde more than fronts 
made of wood and stucco; but to make up for it, they built a 
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theater in which one could actually sit. They also built a concert 
hall, and an “Academy” for a permanent art exhibition. 

Sidney Browne kept grumbling that “culture” was eating up 
the greater part of the budget. Perry too had his doubts whether 
culture would pay. But after all, the whole idea had originated 
in his yearning for Higher Things, and he had to own up to 
that desire wholeheartedly. 

“Listen, Gloria,” he said, Tm worried about our Venice. What 
should it be — Accent on Comfort, or Accent on Culture?” 

“Yes, dear,” Gloria answered, “Accent on whatever you think 
is Right r 

Rome wasn’t built in a year, but Venice, Texas, was. Before 
the year was out, water flowed through the canals, the bridges 
arched over them, the palaces stood, tame pigeons flew over St. 
Mark’s Square. The whole affair was gay and colorful with its 
many flags and pennants, just as Perry had envisioned it, and 
very similar to that poster. Here and there Sidney had thrown in 
small bungalows with all modern conveniences. There were 
streets running behind and between the palaces because they 
wanted to give the visitors the opportunity to cross Venice not 
only in gondolas but also on wheels, namely in she small, canvas- 
topped, horse-drawn buggies characteristic of the Southwest. The 
artists, those long-haired fellows, had objected and talked drivel 
about unity of style and similar nonsense. The founders, however, 
agreed that what they had created was a good and substantial 
Venice, just the right Venice for the time and the place. 

The Venetians that peopled this place were of unquestionable 
authenticity and substance. It could no longer be determined 
exactly whose idea it had been to bring them over. Due to the 
fact that Gloria had once dropped a chance remark to the effect 
that one ought to import a real French milliner, Perry later 
claimed that the suggestion came from her. In any case, they had 
procured genuine Italians, gondoliers, street musicians, roast 
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chestnut vendors, icecream makers, glass blowers. It was Oliver 
Brent who had got them; he had sent over a shipload of hand- 
picked and assorted Venetians from Venice, Italy, 

There were about a hundred of them, but they brought with 
them, these Beppos and Girolamos and Pietros and Olimpias and 
Teresas, life and vitality enough for a thousand. For not only did 
they steer their gondolas with those long poles through the arti- 
ficial canals and play barcaroles and dance tarantellas and make 
salami and icecream and blow glass, but they were also all over 
the settlement, everywhere at the same time, more colorful than 
the color of the palaces; they were a swarming, teeming, noise- 
making, gesticulating, singing, shouting, fighting lot. Their chil- 
dren and their small donkeys kept bawling and braying; it was 
awful and it was wonderful. 

Two stood out from the crowd. One was the painter Enrico 
Calla, a stocky, red-haired fellow, young and strong. He was al- 
ways storming against all conventional art. He was a modernist, 
a naturalist, and according to him, true art started with him. In- 
cidentally, there were many who believed in him in Paris, in 
Rome, and in Venice. Calla had accepted Oliver Brent’s offer to 
go to Venice, Texas, because he felt that his talent could develop 
more freely in that young country than in the old Europe where 
art was poisoned by prejudices. Now he got a kick out of poking 
fun at both the old and the new Venice. He wanted people to 
get the kind of Venice they liked. 

But the leader of the whole group of Italians was the Marquis 
Paolo Orsoni. He was a genuine marquis, a tall, thin gendeman 
in his late forties, dark, with hollow temples, a strong, bony nose, 
and sharp, clear gray eyes under bushy brows. His family had 
given Venice two doges, and he himself was surrounded by an 
aura of history; he looked a bit shaky and very aristocratic. He 
was charming; he amused the men by telling risque anecdotes, 
and delighted the ladies by being discreetly immoral and de- 
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praved, and by always gazing at them with languid, impertinent 
and boundless admiration. With a few words and gestures, he 
could awake the association of Venice in those who had never 
been there and sometimes even in those who had. He had gladly 
accepted Oliver Brent’s offer to come over. His forefathers had 
been condottieri, generals, and mercenaries who had conquered 
Crete and Cyprus. Now there was nothing left to conquer in 
Europe; there was no longer room in the Old World for a man 
of the Renaissance like him. He had therefore welcomed the 
opportunity to try his talents in the wide open spaces of the 
United States. 

Perry Knight had done some clever publicity work. People 
actually came. The depression and the war were followed by 
boom times; people were making money, and were spending it. 
The man who could not afford a trip to Europe at least wanted 
to tell his friends: “I’ve been to Venice, Texas.” 

And so people came to have a look at the new cultural center. 
They walked through the art exhibition; they sat through a con- 
cert or took part in a conducted tour. The concerts were good, 
and so were the lectures and the art. The visitors, however, re- 
fused to warm up to them. The whole cultural center only filled 
them with cold respect. There was no enthusiasm whatever. 

Perry, Sidney, and Kathleen realized with growing concern 
that the fish weren’t biting. They had invested a lot of money 
in Art and Culture. They were forced to charge high prices, and 
people wouldn’t pay them. They had miscalculated. 

Kathleen felt responsible for the failure culture turned out to 
be. In spite of her serene temper, she could no longer sleep peace- 
fully at night. Again and again she would discuss the possible 
reasons for this fiasco with Calla, the painter. 

She had made friends with Calla. The painter behaved in 
America exacdy the way he had behaved in the Old World. With 
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his shirt open over his hairy chest, he hung out at the saloons, 
drinking, singing, shouting. He was hail-fellow-well-met who 
would gamble and get into mischief with anybody. He painted, 
too. People didn’t know just what to think of his paintings. If 
they didn’t praise him highly enough, he would abuse them 
mercilessly. Kathleen, however, sensed that behind his uncouth 
behavior there was a sincere devotion to art. 

With her he acted less presumptuously. He told her of the 
things that troubled him. Unquestionably the snobbish art of the 
Old World was nothing but sugar-coated muck, but when one 
had to create everything anew out of oneself alone, one couldn’t 
make much headway either. Grimly he made fun of her efforts 
to give people art. “They don’t want art,” he argued heatedly. 
“They refuse to swallow it. They run every time they smell art 
from afar.” But Kathleen remained stubborn. She had taken it 
upon herself to sell them art, and she refused to give up so easily. 

Perry proved himself even more stubborn. He, the experienced 
salesman, saw more clearly than the others that his dreams of a 
paying Culture Town had been a miscalculation. But he had 
sworn allegiance to the banner of Higher Things, and he would 
not turn traitor to them. He would never quit. 

He acted cocky and confident, and ridiculed the doubts of the 
other two. But at night he worried himself sick and wondered 
how much longer they could keep their Venice going. 

His married life, too, was not altogether cloudless. Not that 
there were any disagreements between him and Gloria. She al- 
ways showed the same languid and irreproachable friendliness 
toward him. With her round hips enclosed in snug-fitting cloth, 
she walked by his side; her face rose, white and heart-shaped, 
from the tight collar held up by whale-bones; rakishly and with a 
tiny veil attached to it, the little straw hat perched on her black 
hair. It felt good to him just to know that she was his. He was 
proud of her when she sat behind him on their tandem, with a 
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tennis racket pressed under her arm, or when she made her en- 
trance into the concert hall, dressed in a formal evening gown 
with a long, sweeping train. His heart pounded when he knew 
her to be in bed, waiting for him. 

He never forgot that it was she who had inspired him; and 
now as ever he revered her wordless and mysterious smile. “I 
wonder just what her smile means?” he would sometimes ask 
himself. “I wonder what she is thinking?” She thought: Cheese. 
Once when she was being photographed, she was told: “Say 
‘cheese.’ That’s the best way to get a beautiful smile.” Ever since 
she thought “Cheese” in order to achieve her smile. Perry, how- 
ever, saw only the beauty and the mystery of her smile, and 
whenever he was successful, he felt he owed it to her, and when- 
ever he failed, it was because he had misunderstood her or had 
made a mistake of his own. So all was well with him and Gloria. 

Except one thing: her friendship with Marquis Orsoni. For 
Gloria made no secret of the fact that she enjoyed the company 
of this descendant of doges and conquerors. They would glide 
through the canals and over the lagoon in a gondola, and while 
the gondolier sang in dulcet tones, the Marquis would talk to 
Gloria in his hollow, aristocratic voice, and she would smile 
sweedy and mysteriously. But Perry was firmly convinced that 
there was nothing between the two that was in any way im- 
proper; still, when he saw Gloria in the company of the wop 
nobleman, his face would assume that hard expression which it 
always assumed when difficult business problems had to be dealt 
with. 

Then something unexpected happened. 

If Venice failed as a cultural center, it was all the more of a 
success as a pleasure town. People particularly enjoyed the variety 
of its well-kept beach, the “Lido.” They waded in the ocean; the 
men. in their striped bathing outfits that covered them from the 
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neck to the knees, the women with cloth caps on their heads and 
dressed in long, bagging bathing suits which, when they got wet, 
clung to their bodies the more revealingly. On the yellow-white 
sand, the Beppos and Girolamos hawked their wares and played 
their mandolins; children rode their donkeys; there was always 
a great deal of noise and to-do. There were side-shows, merry-go- 
rounds and wax-works; there were trick staircases with spots 
where the long skirts and petticoats of the women were suddenly 
blown high, so that one could see the legs of the shrieking fun- 
seekers all the way up to their garters. There were less harmless 
amusements too: gambling halls, girls waiting for company. 

Behind all this stood, resplendent in stucco and wood, Venice. 
Filled with voluptuous nostalgia, the barcaroles ebbed and flowed; 
the giant figures and gargoyles of the carnival, which was being 
celebrated all the year around, rode and stalked grotesquely in 
the streets; and the strong and pungent smell of salami and Gor- 
gonzola filled the air. Native songs like “Way Down South 
Where I Was 6001” and “I Owe Ten Dollars to O’Grady” 
mingled agreeably with Italian tunes like “O Sole Mio” and 
“Santa Lucia.” And the Asti Spumante tasted good with hot dogs 
in the moonlight — the silver light of the real one and the blue 
light of the many artificial ones. 

Yes, sir, this was what their hearts had desired when all these 
good people had started out on their pilgrimage to Venice. This 
was what they had been dreaming about. For this they were 
happy to pay. 

For this, yes. But not for Art and Culture. 

Sidney Browne, who had had a healthy distrust of the project 
from the very start, now became insistent. Things simply couldn’t 
go on like this. Culture was a bust. Culture was a total loss any 
way you looked at it. They had to put a stop to Culture, once 
and for all. 

He was right of course. And to tell the truth, Perry, too, felt 
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more at home at the Lido. Nevertheless he didn’t want to give 
up the Venice of his dreams; he didn’t want it to be pushed 
aside by a Venice of side-shows and a Lido. He felt that by 
giving it up he would be giving up his better self, Gloria, and 
Higher Things. Kathleen resisted even more. She, too, refused 
to realize that the bitter cynical painter Calla had prophesied 
correcdy. 

They finally agreed to make a last attempt. They decided to 
invest a large sum in one more artistic venture. If that failed, 
too, then they would liquidate Venice as a cultural center. 

That year, Sarah Bernhardt was playing in New York. “The 
Divine Sarah,” the Marquis said, kissing his fingertips. They 
invited her to appear in Venice. She wasn’t cheap; she pretended 
reluctance, but finally she consented to come. Perry was sur- 
prised to the point of embarrassment, when there arrived a 
gaunt, elderly lady who spoke clipped French and became very 
annoyed when people didn’t understand her. Then she played. 
She played Camille, in French. The audience sat and listened 
respectfully and rather at a loss. Many left before the play was 
over, but most of them stayed because they had paid a pretty 
stiff price for their tickets. To Perry it seemed undignified that 
this old lady should pretend to be a young and beautiful girl 
with whom the whole world was in love; he couldn’t understand 
how that could be Art. The Marquis tried to explain it to him, 
but Perry clung to his opinion that the whole thing was pre- 
posterous. Gloria, however, understood the Marquis and Art, and 
looked at her husband in mild surprise and disapproval. It was 
the first time that this had happened, and Perry was duly 
ashamed of his uncouthness. 

Well, this last attempt at Art proved to be a failure, too. That 
setded it; they must do a complete about-face, they must abandon 
Culture, and keep Venice going exclusively as a summer resort 
and pleasure town. 
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Presently came another surprise. 

The merchants and the side-show people of the Lido had ob- 
tained their concessions for years ahead at amazingly low rates, 
and had insured themselves against competitors by means of 
iron-clad contracts. They were skimming off the cream of the 
profits, leaving practically nothing for Perry and Sidney. 

These unfortunate contracts had been issued by the Marquis 
Orsoni. He had been appointed a kind of resort manager with 
full powers to organize the Pleasure Town and the Lido. Now 
nearly all of the concessions were in the hands of his countrymen. 

He was asked to explain. He acted cool and superior; when he 
took over the Lido, he said, there was nothing there but sand and 
water. Who could have foreseen that his department would de- 
velop so favorably while all the others failed? 

Perry and Sidney conducted a thorough investigation. They 
discovered that the Marquis was collecting a tax from everyone 
in Pleasure Town, all the way down to the girls desirous of com- 
pany. The whole thing was cleverly organized so that you 
couldn’t touch the Marquis. The Lido people were backing him 
up. They were obliging and naive and voluble, these Beppos and 
Girolamos and Teresas, and you couldn’t get a thing out of them. 

They liked it here in Texas very much, these colorful people. 
There were some that were planning to return home, and others 
that intended to stay. But they all stuck together and refused to 
implicate the Marquis. Private detectives were hired to watch 
them; promises and threats were tried. To no avail. As matters 
stood, Perry and Sidney would have been working more for the 
Marquis than for themselves if they had gone on and developed 
Venice into a first-class pleasure town. 

At this point, the painter Calla came to see Kathleen. He 
heartily disliked the haughty Marquis, and he told her why his 
countrymen refused so stubbornly to talk. A kind of ring, a 
maffia, existed among them, especially dangerous because of its 
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mother organization in their home country. Those people were 
afraid that, if they testified against the Marquis, their relatives 
across the ocean would be made to pay for it. 

Venice, Texas, Inc., deliberated. The Marquis’ rule over the 
Lido was founded upon an organization across the sea. That was 
where they had to strike if they wanted to get at him. 

So they wrote to Oliver Brent. 

It so happened that Oliver Brent had time on his hands. Why 
not have some fun and take a look at Venice, Texas? Why not 
go and see his old pal the Marquis again? He was holding some 
trump cards against him. So Oliver Brent came over to put 
things right. 

Oliver Brent was a gentleman in his middle thirties. He was 
lanky and elegant, good looking and well mannered. Like many 
another wealthy young man of his time, his philosophy of life 
was to get as much pleasure out of it as possible. “People toil,” 
he would say, “cutting down trees; others breed animals, skin 
and tan them; carpenters, tanners, upholsterers, and a lot of other 
craftsmen work together until finally a club chair is born. There’s 
got to be somebody to sit in that chair, and to enjoy it. That’s me.” 

Well, Oliver Brent came, saw, and chuckled. This was exactly 
the way he had pictured Venice, Texas. 

Then he discussed the business situation with Perry and Sid- 
ney. It was evident that two things had to be done: more capital 
invested, and the Marquis’ control broken. 

Actually, Oliver had had his fun with Venice, Texas, and 
didn’t feel like putting more money into the thing. But he didn’t 
want to tell that to the others in so many words. Therefore he 
announced that he’d think it over. As for the Marquis, Oliver 
had been wanting to pay him back for a long time. He assured 
his partners that he would gladly rid Venice, Texas, of that 
dangerous character. 
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Oliver liked the Marquis very much. OrsonI had been his 
teacher in many aspects of refined enjoyment of life. But he had 
been an expensive teacher. That was why Oliver had shipped 
him off to America after paying his debts for positively the last 
time. And now the Marquis was up to his old tricks again. But, 
dammit, Oliver Brent was no sucker. If there was to be any 
tricking, he would do it. His Excellency was going to find that 
out right now. 

As the two gentlemen were kindly disposed toward each other 
and knew one arfother well, they had a most amicable heart-to- 
heart talk. They sat there, smoking, their legs crossed. 

“You are very charming, Marquis, you are the most charming 
crook I’ve ever met,” Oliver remarked pleasantly. “The way you 
got Venice, Inc., all sewed up is truly admirable. You didn’t 
leave us one single loophole ” 

“I did make a pretty good job of it, didn’t I?” the Marquis 
replied with modest pride. “Now that you’re in the chips, old 
boy,” Oliver suggested, “how about buying the Palazzo Orsoni 
back from me?” 

“I wouldn’t know what to do with it,” the Marquis replied. 

“Come, come, pal,” said Oliver, “remember the big fuss when 
you sold me your ancestral home? To mend your broken heart, 
you charged me 100,000 lire extra.” 

“My heart’s mended now,” announced the Marquis. 

“The Palazzo turned out to be pretty dilapidated,” Oliver added. 

“But it is steeped in history,” replied the Marquis. 

“By the way,” Oliver asked suddenly, “have you managed to 
get rid of those laces you tried to palm off on me?” 

“No,” the Marquis reported sadly. “They don’t trust the word 
of a nobleman in these parts. I have made the most impressive 
statement that, according to oral tradition in our family, Caterina 
Cornaro in person presented the laces to my illustrious ancestor 
Beatrice Orsoni in return for a great service rendered her. I even 
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had that statement notarized. People wanted to buy the affidavit, 
but not the laces.” 

Oliver pondered. “Why didn’t you,” he asked, “pay duty on 
the full value of those laces when you entered this country? 
People here would have considered that proof of its genuine- 
ness” 

The Marquis was provoked. “I’m no fool,” he protested. 

“But neither are you the sly fox I thought you were,” said 
Oliver pleasandy and almost regretfully. “For you see I’m hold- 
ing a royal flush.” The Marquis didn’t understand. Oliver ex- 
plained: “Since, according to your own deposition, you believed 
in the authenticity of your laces, you should have paid import 
duty on it. We are pretty tough about these things in this coun- 
try” 

“But that’s a lot of nonsense,” the Marquis declared heatedly. 
“The laces are worthless trash.” 

“Laces,” Oliver insisted, “which the Marquis Orsoni swears 
one of his ancestors received from Caterina Cornaro, are not 
worthless trash. You can’t tell a story like that to the customs 
officers, you know.” 

“But who can prove that I actually believed in the genuine- 
ness of the laces?” the Marquis defended himself. 

“I can,” said Oliver pleasandy. “You gave me a sworn state- 
ment, too. Here it is.” 

The Marquis’ cigarette had gone out. But after a few moments 
he pulled himself together. “I underrated you, Oliver,” he said 
appreciatively, and lit another cigarette. “Well, what do you want 
me to do?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” Oliver declared, “except that you leave my boys 
here alone, and quit your Lido racket. You see, I want to take 
you along now that I’m going back. I’d like to have you with 
me in Europe again. I missed you, my dear Marquis, and now 
I know you well enough that I can enjoy your company with- 
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out having to pay through the nose.” The two gentlemen, as 
good friends, agreed quickly. 

Oliver had been in Venice for several days. He was planning 
to leave the day after next. He had not seen Gloria yet; she had 
been “indisposed.” She had had a cold, and when she wasn’t in 
top form, she would never see anybody except Perry. 

By now, however, she had fully recovered, and was giving a 
party in honor of Mr. Brent. 

Oliver’s gondola landed at the fake marble staircase in front 
of Perry’s fake marble palace. Smiling, Oliver got out and 
mounted the stairs. 

He saw Gloria. She sat there, dressed in a gorgeous green 
evening gown with an elaborate train. Her deep blue eyes under 
her jet-black hair met his gaze with impassive curiosity, and on 
her large and beautiful mouth there was a profound and mys- 
terious smile. She thought: Cheese. But there was no longer a 
smile on Oliver’s lips. The little wrinkles around his gray eyes 
smoothed out, he stopped slouching. I’ve got him, Gloria 
thought. 

The Marquis, on the other hand, couldn’t help wondering 
why Gloria paid so little attention to him that evening. But that 
changed when he told her that his work here in Venice was 
finished, that Oliver’s appearance had re-awakened his yearning 
for the palace of his forefathers and for the Old World, and that 
he intended to leave with Oliver the day after next-forever. 
Gloria became thoughtful. So thoughtful that she stopped smil- 
ing. Yes, she even spoke. “Too bad,” she uttered. 

For the rest of the evening, she again gave half of her attention 
to Oliver Brent; more than half perhaps. Perry noticed it; Perry 
thought of the Marquis’ leaving the country the day after next. 
Perry mentally rubbed his hands, his face beaming as it did after 
a successful business deal. 
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When saying good night, however, Oliver announced that he 
intended to stay on a little longer after all — perhaps a week or 
so. He had decided to have his yacht come to pick him up and 
take him to New York, 

During that week, Gloria gave a third of her time to the 
Marquis, and two-thirds to Oliver Brent. 

The announcement that the Marquis was resigning from the 
management of the Lido, and was leaving the country, caused 
great changes in the Italian colony. In spite of the oppressive 
rule of the Marquis, many had already decided to make Venice, 
Texas, their permanent home; marriages had taken place be- 
tween Venetians and natives, and the children who had come 
over spoke English better than Italian. When it was learned 
that the Lido was to be managed by Perry and Sidney alone, 
without the Marquis, suddenly almost all of them determined to 
settle permanently. 

Oliver’s presence had also made the painter Calla stop and 
think. Oliver had looked his paintings over, had listened pa- 
tiently to his abuse, then had patted his shoulder and passed 
judgment: “Completely crazy. Just keep it up.” 

But Enrico Calla was not willing to “just keep it up.” No, he 
wanted to go back to Europe. His agreement with Oliver Brent 
provided for a monthly allowance during his stay in America, in 
return for which everything he painted was Oliver’s property. 
He wasn’t going to be patronized and patted on the shoulder by 
that Brent fellow any longer. He was getting sick of being ex- 
ploited by a snob who wanted to get not only fun and enjoyment 
out of his fellow-men, but profit too. 

This, however, was only the outward reason for Calla’s de- 
cision. To Kathleen, he confided his true motive: there was really 
nothing left for him to do over here. The “new” had turned out 
to be entirely different from the way he had imagined it. This 
continent, he explained, was not yet ready to produce art; it was 
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not only physically but also spiritually too big and too empty. 
And yet something had come of his trip. Everything was sc 
much more powerful here than over there, and he believed that 
he, too, had acquired some of that strength. Now he could go on 
building on the “old” without danger of becoming conventional. 
And there was another thing that had come of his visit-well, 
wouldn’t she like to go to .Europe with him? Anyway, that was 
the other thing. 

In Kathleen’s big, honest face there was joy, regret, struggle. 
This Enrico fellow was full of life, and he was a real artist. 
When he explained things to her, she didn’t mind his uncouth 
manner and his abusive ways; she realized that those Higher 
Things were extremely difficult to grasp, but once grasped they 
would enrich one’s life beyond words. Anyway, the temptation 
was great to say: “Yes, Enrico, I’ll go with you.” 

But she thought of Perry. Perry wasn’t going to have an easy 
time of it, giving up Higher Things for the Lido like that. It 
wouldn’t be right for a friend to leave Perry alone now — or as 
good as alone— for Gloria was hardly the ideal companion for a 
man in a bad spot. 

“I’m proud and flattered, Enrico,” Kathleen finally said, “that 
you want to take me with you. But I belong here, just as you 
belong over there.” Calla ranted and raved and swore and called 
her asinine and idiotic, called the whole country asinine and 
idiotic, but she clung to her decision. • 

Then the yacht arrived. Oliver departed without having given 
a definite answer whether or not he would invest more money in 
Venice, Texas. The Marquis and Calla left with him. Perry and 
Sidney saw the gentlemen aboard ship. 

When Perry returned home, he discovered that Gloria had 
gone, too. She had left a message, brief as always: “Good-by 
forever.” 

Perry stared at the two words. He saw Gloria the way she had 
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moved before him that day at the Atlas Travel Agency. The 
navy blue skirt was tight around her hips, her firm, girlish hand 
was holding up the wide folds. Thus she floated before him. She 
floated, becoming smaller and smaller while he stood there, 
unable to follow her. She floated away. He stood there for a long 
time, before the broken pieces of his shattered dream. 

Presently a letter came from a New York attorney concerning 
the formalities of the divorce. Mrs. Gloria Knight, the com- 
munication read, was going to sail to Europe on the Manhattan . 
The same mail also brought a letter from Oliver Brent. He 
announced that he was going to take the Manhattan to Europe, 
and that he was willing to invest the needed sum in Venice, 
Texas. 

“Thanks for nothing,” Perry said grimly. He wouldn’t think 
of taking the money. Gloria wasn’t for sale. 

But if they didn’t take Oliver’s money, Sidney’s capital would 
be lost too. 

For three days, Perry moped around, silent and sullen, without 
telling the others about Oliver’s offer. 

Then he talked to Kathleen. She agreed with him that he must 
not accept the money. “But what about your father?” Perry 
said gloomily. “He’ll insist that we take it.” 

Kathleen pondered. Then, with sudden decision, she sug- 
gested: “We just won’t tell him anything about it.” 

Perry was startled. “Do you know,” he asked, “that that would 
be decidedly unfair?” 

“I know,” said Kathleen. 

“Do you know,” Perry insisted, “that it would be almost 
criminal?” 

“I know,” said Kathleen. He looked at her searchingly. She 
returned his gaze. 

“You’re a great girl, Kathleen,” he burst out and slapped 
her on the back. 
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“Can the sentiment,” she said. “We’ve got work to do. We’ve 
got to pack up and pull out. Venice has got to be liquidated.” 

“What?” Perry asked horrified. “Liquidated? I wouldn’t 
dream of liquidating Venice,” he declared defiantly. “I’m going 
to keep Venice.” 

“Are you crazy?” Kathleen asked no less vehemently. “Where 
do you propose to get the money?” 

“I’ll get the money,” Perry retorted grimly. “I won’t give up 
Venice even if it costs me the last shirt off my back.” 

“What’s your Venice anyway,” Kathleen mocked. “Hot dogs 
and barcaroles. That’s all it is.” 

“Don’t you belittle my Venice,” Perry countered furiously. 
“There it is, it’s my Venice, and I won’t give it up” 

“Your Venice?” Kathleen taunted him, getting truculent too. 
“Your Venice? You mean Gloria’s Venice. You said so yourself. 
A hundred times.” 

“Just the same, I won’t give it up,” Perry reiterated. “I’m stick- 
ing to it. Even without Gloria. More so than ever.” He was 
talking himself into a rage. “I’ll show them.” 

Kathleen gazed at his face, which had become hard and 
narrow. “You’re a damned stubborn fellow, Perry,” she said. 
“So damned stubborn that it’s almost stupid.” But all the hard- 
ness had gone out of her face, and there was a strange lift in her 
voice. 

Perry couldn’t quite make out if what she had said was ap- 
proval or mockery. But he liked her this way. “All right, so I’m 
stupid,” he answered, but with much less violence. “My grand- 
father used to say: ‘A man who isn’t handsome at twenty, not 
strong at thirty, not smart at forty, and not rich at fifty, never 
will be.’ I have some time left to get smart, and more yet to 
become wealthy.” Kathleen laughed, and Perry went on: “It’ll 
be a heck of a job. It would be a lot easier for two. How about 
it, Kathleen?” He took her hand in his. 
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She didn't draw it away. “Do you really think it’ll work out, 
Perry?” she asked. “Now that you have no inspiration any 
longer?” And again there was that strange lift in her voice. 

“Nonsense,” Perry declared firmly. “There may be women in 
whose presence you get inspiration, but when you need them 
they’re not around. That’s not the right thing. A woman’s got to 
be the kind that’s necessary to a man.” 

“Necessary and nothing more?” Kathleen asked. 

“Oh well,” Perry said impatiently. “I’m not much at phi- 
losophy. But I don’t need philosophy to know that we belong 
together, you and I. Will you help me?” he asked again, almost 
masterfully, his face narrow and tense, as it was during difficult 
business conferences. 

And Kathleen answered: “Of course I will, silly. You could 
have had it sooner and cheaper, you know.” 

They agreed to get married as soon as his divorce from Gloria 
became final. From that day on, Perry rode the tandem with 
Kathleen. 1 

They kept Oliver’s offer a secret from Sidney. They borrowed 
the necessary money at a murderous rate of interest, and bought 
the concessions back from the Italians. They increased the num- 
ber of amusement places, and built small, cozy houses for vaca- 
tionists. 

It was hard work, but within a year they had reached the first 
stage, as planned. The cultural center of Venice, Texas, was 
being replaced by Venice, Texas, “Town of Beauty and Pleasure.” 

For the second year, they had planned to build a gambling 
casino. Their agreement with the contractors contained an option 
to that effect, and the conditions were most advantageous. But 
the Town of Beauty and Pleasure was just barely keeping itself 
above water, and it was extremely risky to incur new obliga- 
tions. 

When the dead line for exercising the option was approaching, 
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Perry turned to Kathleen for advice. “Shall I take the plunge?” 
he asked. “Shall I build the Casino?” 

Kathleen was noncommittal. “You know how lucky you are,” 
she answered. 

Perry took up the option and signed. 

They started excavating for the foundations of the Casino. One 
large payment became due, then the second. Perry didn’t sleep 
much during those nights. 

Presently they came upon water that was strangely iridescent, 
and had a peculiar odor. Perry became excited, but he didn’t 
tell the others anything. He consulted experts. He slept even 
worse than before. They drilled and found oil. They found oil 
all around. 

Perry beamed at Kathleen. “You gave me the idea,” he said 
gratefully. “You told me to trust my luck.” 

The oil swept away Venice, Texas, the Town of Beauty and 
Pleasure. 

The rich Perry, however, still remembered the poster: “Venice 
Wants To See You!” So he went to Venice, Italy, with Kathleen. 

At the Hotel Danieli, the porter asked them if they would 
like to hire a guide who was a little expensive but very interest- 
ing: a certain Marquis Orsoni. He was a real Marquis, the porter 
said; his family had given Venice two doges. He also strongly 
advised them to have lunch at the trattoria which this Marquis 
was running; the Marquise Gloria, he added, spoke excellent 
English. 

But Mr. and Mrs. Perry Knight saw the sights of Venice with- 
out a guide. Perry wore checked plus fours, a checked traveling 
cap, and carried a Scotch rug. He had a pair of binoculars on a 
strap around his neck, and a Baedeker stuck in his coat pocket. 
Kathleen wore a checked suit too, and a straw hat, and the wind 
played with her veil. 
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They passed the Renaissance palaces that had been built, of 
real marble, during the real Renaissance. Everything was won- 
derful but much more somber and gloomy than they had ima- 
gined it, and more deserted. It was decaying, almost shabby 
grandeur. 

Kathleen was deeply moved. 

But the city gave Perry the creeps. He moped about brood- 
ingly, and on the fourth day he said to Kathleen: “If it’s all right 
with you, honey, well leave tomorrow. All this is monumental 
and grand, I admit, but I don’t like it. The place is getting me 
down.” As she seemed surprised, he explained: “Everything is 
so lazy and dead here. This is a city for loafers. I can’t stand it. 
I want to go home. I got a great idea,” he confided in her. “I’ll 
get out of the oil business and get into real estate again. But I 
won’t build any more Venices or Sevillas. I’ll build real sum- 
mer resorts for real people of today and tomorrow. And do you 
know whom I’ll get to help me plan them? Calla, the painter. 
He was a crazy guy all right, but he had some pretty sound 
ideas. He’s got what we can use of Europe. He deserves to be 
an American.” 

“This is a lot of news for one night,” Kathleen said just the 
way her father had said it years ago. She would have liked to 
stay in Venice a little longer, but she gave in to him. She re- 
alized that his enchantment was over forever. And she was 
pleased with his push and energy. 

On the voyage home, while they were walking the deck and 
looking out on the gray-green sea, Perry put his impressions into 
words. “Venice, Texas, had tempo, and Venice, Italy, has gran- 
deur. But the most beautiful Venice is still that poster at the 
Atlas Travel Agency.” 

Kathleen stopped and looked at him. On her face there was 
again that faint, feminine expression of mockery. “Did you find 
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it out at last?” she said. “Well, you're close to forty, and get- 
ting smart, I guess.” 

Perry laughed. “But that we two belong together, I found out 
at thirty,” he replied. 

They resumed their walk. Perry was glad that the boat was 
carrying him nearer home and business at fifteen miles an hour. 
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